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THE TWELVE SIGNS. 


By W. B. WALLACE. 


I. 


No. 3 CHARLOTTE SQUARE. 


— doubt Bloomsbury is a region of “ restful quiet,” 


as the owners of certain private hotels in that favoured 
locality, with a pleasing absence of the usual mendacity of the 
caravanserai, proudly and exultingly term it in their advertisements. 
The eternal but muffled roar of the great city, so near and yet so far, 
rather enhances than detracts from the tranquil enjoyment of its 
staid inhabitants. The mighty ocean of life surges and chafes 
around them, it is true, but only its peaceful ripples reach their 
island shores, and from their secure havens they look forth with 
Lucretian complacency—not unmingled, let us hope, with pity— 
upon those who are toiling and moiling and occasionally making 
shipwreck in the boiling maélstrom of London. This blissful retreat 
seems to be’at once hallowed and ennobled by the imposing presence 
of the British Museum. It is as though Pallas Athene, patroness of 
learning and tutelary divinity of the great army of struggling authors 
and penniless students who daily resort with the zeal of Avicenna to 
her great Palace of Books, had spread her zgis over the place, and 
transformed it into the best imitation possible in a busy metropolis 
of those classic shades once so dear to her heart—the groves of 
Academus. Nor are the dwellers in Bloomsbury unworthy of their 
environment, for they are, or have been, as a rule, intellectual 
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working-bees of the great London hive—artists, literary men, retired 
merchants, and members of the learned professions. 

Charlotte Square is in the heart of Bloomsbury, and a very 
typical portion of it. It is a small inclosure, scarcely perhaps repre- 
senting with mathematical accuracy, the figure denoted by its name, 
and boasting a few formal seats, a few formal flower beds, and a few 
equally formal gravel paths, converging upon a fountain, insignificant 
and of a debased style of art, in the centre of the pleasance. This 
metropolitan Eden is surrounded by tall, solemn, respectable red- 
brick houses, whose one attempt at originality or eccentricity is 
displayed in their hall doors, the panels of which are ablaze with 
gilding and the most crude, glaring, and incongruous colours. 
Every man, it is said, is insane on one point, and the dictum must 
be extended to houses; for the most prim and demure dwellings 
sometimes irretrievably forfeit their character for sanity and sobriety 
by one outrageous freak—one damning flaw—one unpardonable 
violation of that good taste whose laws men and mansions must obey. 

But notwithstanding the azure here, the ochre there, and the 
vermilion elsewhere, all picked out with gold, which adorned and 
beautified—or the reverse—its presumably hospitable portals, 
Charlotte Square at the time of which we write might very fairly 
have been considered, taking it on the whole, the pink of propriety, 
had it not been for the fatal delinquencies of No. 3. This house 
was an insult, an anachronism, a plague spot, a reflection upon the 
morals and respectability, not alone of Charlotte Square, but of all 
Bloomsbury. It was as though some fell Bohemian magician, at 
war with the decencies and conventionalities of modern life, had 
transported it from the realms of Comus and set it down in the 
midst of a quiet, law-abiding neighbourhood, there to be a perennial 
scandal and rock of offence to the inhabitants. 

And yet No. 3 had not always been cursed with this evil reputa- 
tion. Its fortunes, in fact, were not dissimilar to those of Poe’s 
«“ Haunted Palace.” In the time of its former owner, Mr. Obadiah 
Dench, no finger in Bloomsbury could have pointed at it, whether 
in derision or disapprobation. The old Indian merchant, who had 
been a trusted agent of Warren Hastings in his extremely question- 
able dealings with the Princesses of Oude, had shaken the pagoda-tree 
— such things were possible in the days of John Company—to some 
purpose ; the glittering fruit had come down upon him in golden 
showers, @ /a Jupiter and Danae ; and when he returned to England, 
his yellow face, although not his fortune, was commonly regarded as 
symbolical of it—so suggestive in those days was Indian jaundice 
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of Indian gold. He had married in Calcutta an extremely wealthy 
Eurasian heiress, and the fruit of their union had been one son, who, 
in deference to some unexplained ancestral Zenchant for the eupho- 
nious names of the Hebrew Minor Prophets, had been christened 
Amos. When Mr. Dench returned to England he was a widower, 
and was accompanied by this son, then a boy of ten years. Thanks 
to his own accumulations and his wife’s fortune, he was possessed of 
princely wealth, which he promptly proceeded to augment by pri- 
vately embarking in the lucrative but nefarious career of a London 
usurer. As far as externals went, however, nobody could find fault 
with him. His residence in Charlotte Square rigidly conformed to 
the orthodox traditions of his surroundings. It was, in fact, Poe’s 
Palace in its first stage, minus its gracious shapes and joyous music; 
for gloomy, taciturn, preoccupied, and misanthropic, Mr. Dench, 
although a stickler for the decencies and proprieties of life, neither 
saw nor went into company ; while his household was limited indeed, 
consisting only of his son, a younger brother, Captain Joel Dench, late 
of the H.E.I.C.S., and two rather ancient handmaidens. The only 
visitors who came to the door of the great Bloomsbury mansion were 
proposing borrowers and certain tawny Indians and Cingalese, whose 
business none could tell. 

For fifteen years the routine of existence had never varied an iota 
Obadiah Dench played his sordid 7é of Harpagon to such per- 
fection that, although nobody had any precise idea what he was worth, 
it was rumoured that he had more than quadrupled the wealth he 
had brought back with him from India. The Captain, who was a 
profound scientist and a confirmed old bachelor, read, wrote, and 
worked out problems, as he had done on many a lonely day when he 
was stationed in the sacred but turbulent city of Benares; while 
Amos, a long, loose, flabby youth, with dull leaden eye and hanging. 
under-jaw, as yet an unknown and negligible quantity, spent his time 
in indolence, studying with servile adulation his father’s every whim,,. 
and nursing within him the seeds of hypocrisy, cruelty, treachery, and 
profligacy, ready to spring up and flourish and bear fruit when the 
sun of occasion should arise. For it is a curious fact that although 
both are Aryans—members of the great Indo-Germanic family—the 
offspring of an English father and an Indian or Eurasian mother 
rarely turns out, from an anthropological point of view, an unqualified 
success. 

Indian suns and the glaring desert sands had played havoc with 
Obadiah Dench’s eyes, and his hearing had become sadly defective. 
It is obvious that men labouring under such disabilities should avoid 
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London thoroughfares and London crossings as they would the 
plague, the cholera, or the influenza; it is equally obvious to the 
cynic of the street and the protective policeman that these are pre- 
cisely the persons who are the most daring and foolhardy of pedes- 
trians. And so one fine day this old hound of Plutus, keen on the 
scent of lucre, but oblivious of all else, was knocked down and lost 
his life beneath the wheels of a hansom. 

His brother did not miss him, for there had never been any sym- 
pathy between them ; and his son, far from missing him, secretly 
rejoiced at the dawn of the day of liberty—or licence. It was a case 
of Zitbere est mort ; vive Caligule. Amos Dench was five-and-twenty, 
and the lamp of his youth, which had long been hidden beneath the 
bushel of a slavish and despicable fear, was promptly taken forth from 
its concealment and placed upon a shameless pedestal, where it flamed 
and flared to the four winds of heaven, casting a lurid radiance 
athwart the night, and attracting to itself dire shapes, moths with 
human heads and faces and harpy-claws, creatures of the outer and 
fetid darkness of the London streets. Under the new régime No. 3 
‘Charlotte Square rapidly fell from its high estate : the second stage in 
‘the history of Poe’s “ Haunted Palace” was soon reached. 

The order of the day was as stereotyped now—only after a very 
-different fashion—as it had been during the life of Obadiah. Every 
morning the staid and elderly cook and the equally elderly and still 
primmer housemaid—why they lingered on in such a sink of iniquity 
was a puzzle to the neighbours—were exposed to the incursions of 
chefs, waiters, confectioners, florists, market gardeners, and others, 
‘who came to stay. The first care of a contingent of these gentry was 
to clear away from the vast dining-room the visible signs and tokens 
of the preceding night’s debauch, such as the dééris of the banquet 
—empty bottles, broken Sévres and other costly ware, stained and 
withered orchids, lilies, camellias, and gardenias—with all or most of 
which the carpet was invariably covered. Then the kitchens were 
requisitioned, and all day long preparations were there made, regard- 
less of expense, for a new feast of Camacho at night, or rather in the 
early morning. Amos and his guests waited on themselves—such 
was his fad—and the viands were cold ; but all the delicacies of the 
season, all the rarities that the most lavish outlay could secure, were 
there ; and when the various artistes had completed their labours, the 
banqueting-room seemed transformed for the nonce from something 
worse than a tap-room into a veritable Elysium, bright with resplend- 
ent plate and blooming exotics, as redolent of mingled perfumes as 
the gardens of Gulistan, while the gorgeous /out ensemble was bathed 
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in the chastened radiance of colossal shaded standard lamps. Amos, 
who slumbered through the day like a second Mycerinus, would then 
put in an appearance, survey and approve the work of his ministering 
genii, and subsequently fare forth in the dark into the worst quarters 
of the town in quest of guests. 

“Tell me what a man reads, and I can tell you what he is,” says 
some superior and sapient individual. It was perhaps due to the 
Asiatic strain in his blood that the only works which Amos had per- 
used with anything like interest during his long minority had been 
stories of imagination, pure and simple—the wilder and more extrava- 
gant, the better. His chief favourites had been the “ Arabian Nights,” 
the “ Persian and Turkish Tales,” the “Tales of the Genii,” the marvel- 
lous “History of Maugraby,” and the gloomy but magnificent 
“ Vathek.” This fantastic course of reading had wrought as power- 
fully upon his mind, at once feeble and presumptuous, as, we are told, 
“ Amadis de Gaul” and other medizeval romances did upon the crazy 
wits of that ingenious Iberian gentleman, Don Quixote de la Mancha. 
When therefore, at his father’s death, he came into possession of 
what he deemed inexhaustible wealth, he determined, like the worthy 
Hidalgo of Cervantes, to transfer the wondrous adventures which he 
delighted to read into real life—his own life, with himself as their 
hero. Henceforth London, forsooth, must be his Bagdad, the 
Thames his Tigris, and he, Amos Dench, a modern Haroun 
Alraschid. 

His uncle never interfered with him ; nor indeed would he have 
permitted him to do so had he been so inclined. Captain Dench, 
contemptuously tolerated by his nephew, continued to occupy his 
suite of apartments as heretofore, although under sadly-altered con- 
ditions. Often and often, in the small hours, when this modern 
Archimedes was engaged in some abstruse calculation, a string of 
cabs, laden with the Circes of Piccadilly and the Haymarket, and 
their male companions, would rattle up to the door, to the intense 
disgust of adjoining peaceful households, and disgorge their riotous 
occupants, who, under the auspices of Amos as Master of the Revels, 
would then commence the agreeable process commonly called 
“making a night of it.” But the military sage possessed two valuable 
phylacteries : imperturbable sang-froid, and an unrivalled power of 
abstraction. The popping of champagne corks, floating fragments of 
ribald songs, shrieks of mzenad laughter, accentuated by masculine 
imprecations, the crash of shattered glasses—all these things soon 
became to him as much part and parcel of his natural and accustomed 
atmosphere as the cries of the wounded and the dying, the din of 
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catapult and ballista, and the various discords of a besieged city 
were to the philosopher of Syracuse with whom we have compared 
him, 

Il, 


THE TREASURE. 


Captain DENCH was not so much a4 man as a calculating machine. 
He was as cold and passionless as Euclid the geometrician—whom 
one can never somehow picture to himself as a family man—was or 
ought to have been. His tall and meagre figure, his high and polished 
cranium, his parchment face, eagle nose, and sunken eyes were of the 
earth, but his spirit dwelt in a mathematical Nirvana of its own, 
where x was no longer an unknown quantity; where sine jostled cosine, 
and tangent co-tangent; where conic sections, differential calculus, 
algebraic formule, and all the mystic entities of science were domi- 
ciled citizens, and met and associated with him on equal and friendly 
terms. We must not deny him the possession of a heart in the 
physiological sense of the word, but being, as he was, little more than 
a mathematical abstraction, it would have been a gross mistake to 
credit him with that sensibility with which, by a confusion of ideas, 
the important internal organ in question has come to be synonymous. 
He was simply a man without vices and without virtues, cold, 
pitiless, rigid, and impartial as Fate herself, neither loving nor hating 
anything or anyone on earth. Perhaps the latter part of the pro- 
position admits of qualification, for he felt something as nearly akin 
to hatred as was possible for such a nature as his for anything that 
interfered with or drew him away from his favourite pursuits. 

At the commencement of his mad career Amos had flippantly 
delegated to him the charge of all financial matters, and he had 
accepted the responsibility, believing that he owed his nephew some 
return for his free quarters. These affairs were his great bug-bear ; 
and yet, for the reason we have stated, he went through the distasteful 
routine as diligently and faithfully as if the eye of Astrzea herself had 
been bent upon him all the while, although he inly rejoiced when the 
hateful task was for the time completed. 

At the end of three years, however, of wanton waste and extrava- 
gance probably unparalleled since the days of Nero and his Golden 
House the Captain found that his office as steward and accountant 
was soon likely to become a sinecure. Amos had scattered gold as 
prodigally as the Eastern princes of romance in their bridal proces- 
sions—scattered it with both hands ; and now the enormous wealth 
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amassed in trade and extorted by rapacity, cruelty, and usury was 
almost exhausted. 

It was a November afternoon, and darkness, not unmingled with 
fog, was fast closing in upon Charlotte Square. The ministering 
genii, having placed the banquet for the night in readiness, had taken 
their departure ; silence reigned in the house ; and Captain Dench 
was seated in his deceased brother’s study, with various small piles of 
docketed papers, bills, account books, and memoranda on the table 
before him. His acute mind had just succeeded in evolving order 
out of chaos, and he had conclusively demonstrated to himself that 
his nephew—who at that moment was wending his way to his usual 
unsavoury haunts—was verily and indeed, in a pecuniary sense, 
“upon his last legs.” 

“ Another month,” soliloquised the Captain, with a grim attempt 
at humour, “at the present rate of expenditure, and Amos, the irre- 
ducible surd, the decidedly irrational quantity, becomes, in defiance 
of all mathematical law, equivalent to zero, and may be eliminated 
from all monetary calculations.” 

The nearest approach to a smile that it had ever known crossed 
the Captain’s yellow visage. It was not caused by any sense of 
rejoicing at the coming discomfiture of Amos, but partly by his own 
rather laboured witticism, and partly by the consoling thought that 
the hour of final deliverance from the Egyptian bondage, as he con- 
sidered it, of his stewardship was fast approaching. 

“IT must inform Amos this very night of the state of his affairs,” 
he muttered. “It would be mistaken kindness to permit him to live 
on in a fool’s paradise. If there be any good in the fellow—which I 
am inclined to doubt—the cold douche will sober him, and the few 
thousands that are left will enable him to make a fresh start. And 
yet how to administer the salutary bath? He will return at one or 
two o’clock in the morning, and will almost certainly refuse to leave 
his bacchanalian rout to listen to my lectures. I shall be thankful 
when I am well rid of the whole business. I shall lose my free 
quarters, it is true, but then, thanks to John Company, I shall always 
have enough for a glass of dry sherry and a grilled chop, and Science 
is a mistress who does not scorn a garret.” 

Having thus delivered himself, the Captain arose and perambu- 
lated the apartment with slow measured strides. His exterior was 
calm and impassible as usual, but in his heart he did not relish the 
coming interview. And then the Lady ’Avay«y, already responsible 
for a Parisian romance, began to put matters in train for a London one. 

Pacing up and down in the fuliginous twilight, his foot came into 
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rather violent collision with an object in a dark corner of the room 
which he had never happened to notice before. It was a quaint old 
Indian cabinet of camphor-wood, on whose panels the native artist 
had depicted the incarnations of Vishnu. The housemaid had either 
scorned or overlooked it in her periodical descents upon the study of 
the late Obadiah Dench—to which the Captain seldom and Amos 
never resorted—and it was consequently coated with that thin layer of 
dust which is such an abomination in the eyes of careful housewives. 

The Captain carelessly glanced at this piece of antique furniture. 
“One of Obadiah’s Oriental finds or purchases,” he said to himself. 
* By-the-by, as a crash appears to be imminent, I may as well see if 
it contains any private papers which one would not care to be perused 
by the broker.” 

The cabinet was locked, but after diligent search in an old- 
fashioned, brass-bound desk, amongst the keys of the late proprietor 
Captain Dench discovered one that fitted the lock. Upon opening 
the disused receptacle, he found himself confronted by a double tier 
of small drawers having an arched recess between them. With the 
contents of these drawers the searcher felt infinitely disgusted ; they were 
trivial and utterly unworthy the attention of a man of science or even 
of business—cowries, a few mohurs, other Indian coins and medals 
of less value, some entomological specimens, fragments of ore, and other 
unconsidered bric-d-brac. He was on the point of closing the cabinet 
when it suddenly occurred to him that there was a considerable 
amount of space not accounted for, and that the space lay at the back 
of the arched recess above referred to, which was comparatively shallow, 
while the drawers on either side traversed nearly the entire depth of 
the cabinet. 

The Captain loved the solution of mechanical problems and 
puzzles of all kinds ; he was quite a proficient in applied mathe- 
matics, as well as in pure ; and his keen faculties were promptly set 
to work, with the result that the Indian cabinet yielded up its secret 
in a remarkably short space of time. Within the hiding-place whose 
existence he had so sagaciously inferred lay a sealed letter, and 
nothing more. Glancing at the superscription—‘ To my son, 
Amos ”—he had no difficulty in recognising his brother’s clear and 
formal handwriting. Methodically replacing the drawer and closing 
the cabinet, he drew down the blind, pulled the curtains to, lit the 
lamp, and, wheeling an easy-chair round to a bright fire, sat down in 
the light and warmth—no mean aids to reflection—to consider the 
situation, with the letter still in his hand. 

He was a man who had never troubled himself with metaphysical, 
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ethical, or theological subtleties—upon which he had always affected 
to look down from the superior scientific platform—but he was not 
deficient in a sense of honour which had hitherto been his guide in 
all matters of conscience ; and this sense of honour was now doing 
battle, within his soul, with the formidable foe Expediency, and 
rapidly getting worsted in the contest. 

“In the abstract, no doubt,” he argued, as he held the letter 
between his finger and thumb and stared thoughtfully at the words 
“To my son, Amos,” “it is a dishonourable thing—unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman, and so forth—to open and read a letter 
addressed to another. But, on the other hand, circumstances not 
only modify, but alter and control cases. Now, how do matters 
stand in the present instance? Amos is possessed by all the devils 
of Mary Magdalene. I should have no hesitation in calling him 
non compos mentis. Iam his next friend and nearest relative ; more- 
over, of his own accord he has placed all business matters in my 
hands. I therefore conclude that it is within my rights—nay, that it 
is my bounden duty—to open and read this letter.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he broke the seal, took the 
contents from the envelope, and read as follows : 


“Son Amos,—lIt really matters but little whether you find this 
letter, whether it falls into other hands, or whether it remains un- 
discovered sine die. I leave all that in the hands of Fate. Should 
you, however, come across it, please not to act upon the information 
it contains till all is lost. Even in the grave I would hug my cherished 
secret to the last. 

“When you have wasted—as I foresee you will—the vast patri- 
mony which you will inherit on my death, then—but not till then, if 
you regard my wishes—descend secretly, with taper and matches, in 
the still hours of the night, to the vaults beneath this house. Enter 
the second passage to the left; in the centre of the wall that faces 
you, and five feet from the ground, you will discover, fixed in what 
is apparently solid masonry, a small knob, scarcely distinguishable 
from the head of an iron nail. Press it, and a door will open, dis 
closing a narrow aperture in the thickness of the wall. When you 
have entered the recess, the door will instantly close upon you. But 
let not this alarm you ; for on your return you can readily open it 
again by means of another knob in a corresponding position on the 
smooth inside surface. Here a portal of polished steel will confront 
you. In place of bolts and bars, lock, or other fastening, you will 
see twelve brazen discs engraved in strange Indian fashion with the 
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twelve zodiacal signs, and arranged in the form of a quincunx. You 
will find, moreover, that these discs are inserted in an oblong 
metal plate traversed by a network of grooves, along which they can 
be easily moved in a perpendicular or lateral direction. They may 
thus be transposed at will, and are, of course, susceptible of an 
immense number of different combinations. Unless, however, they 
are arranged according to the schema which I enclose herewith, no 
force short of dynamite can open the door. This ingenious con- 
trivance was the gift of a Fakir to whom I once rendered a service 
which cost me nothing. He assigned to it certain magic virtues ; 
but I am not a believer in magic—unless it be the natural magic of 
the purse. When the figures have been duly placed in the proper 
position, the portal will fly open, and you will gain admittance to the 
shrine where my soul worshipped—a temple of Plutus indeed. You 
will find wealth, compared with which what you inherited from me 
was amere pittance. Use or abuse it. Whichever course you may 
elect, I do not fancy that it will trouble my repose. I have read 
your character, and know you to be a monster and a fool, with 
potentialities for evil, limited only by the narrow scope of your 
intellect and lack of opportunity, which will develop in time, and 
most likely lead to disastrous results. I am not such a lover of 
society, of my kind, that I should greatly care. I might, it is true, 
have bequeathed these riches to hospitals, to heathen missions, or to 
be applied to the reduction of the national debt ; but then the world 
and its charitable institutions are vile shams—as vile as you are; and 
you, such as you are, are at least my flesh and blood. Of the various 
claimants, then, you have the best right to my treasure. 

“IT had almost omitted to say that when you wish to leave the 
secret chamber—the door of which, like that leading from the vault, 
will automatically close when you enter—you will find a similar 
arrangement of brazen discs within, which must be placed according 
to the schema before you can obtain egress. 

“ OBADIAH DENCH.” 


It seemed as though Fate had mockingly ordained that this 
evening, for the first time in the course of his life, Captain Dench 
should be called upon to face and solve moral rather than mathematical 
problems, and questions in casuistry rather than calculus. The 
perusal of this cynical and most amazing letter, discovered by the 
merest chance, threw the scientist off his balance—quite stag- 
gered him. What should he do? This was a harder nut to 
crack than the question of opening the letter had been. After long 
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and anxious deliberation he came to the conclusion that it would 
be best, in the first place, to test the genuineness of the communi- 
cation, which, after all, might be only a practical joke—huge and 
grim—and shape his future action according to the result. 

The two old servants were generally in bed by ten o’clock— 
Amos admitting himself and his companions in the early morning 
hours with a latchkey—so that there would be ample time and oppor- 
tunity for making an unobserved descent into the subterranean regions 
before the return of his nephew. He would wait till eleven o’clock. 

Never did lover count with greater eagerness and impatience 
the “fly-slow” hours than did the gaunt old Anglo-Indian the 
moments intervening between six and eleven o’clock. Barely had 
the latter hour chimed when he arose, provided himself with lamp 
and matches, and, not forgetting the letter and the precious schema, 
made his way noiselessly to the vaults. Here he found that all 
tallied with the circumstantial instructions given by the dead man, 
which he unhesitatingly followed till he stood within the narrow cell, 
facing the steel portal. 

As he was about to lift, as it were, the last veil of the mystery, 
an unwonted tremor pervaded his whole being. He hesitated. 
Was his action wise? What should he see behind that barrier? 
What were the strange experiences which lay literally within arm’s 
length of him? He speculated—men will do so at the most 
unlikely times—as a suicide might speculate who, with the barrel 
of a pistol pressed close to the roof of his mouth, wonders what 
sensation will succeed the shock and thunder of the discharge when 
he has pressed the trigger. Death might lurk behind the door. 
He might be caught, on entering, in a man-trap which would never 
release its fatal hold. He might be cast headlong down some deep 
and noisome well. <A skeleton might leap forth and clasp him in its 
bony arms. Again, there might be only darkness and a great void, 
which incoherent and conflicting surmises afforded lamentable proof 
of two facts—that the calm of the self-contained savant had given 
place to the fever, fear, and superstition of the treasure-seeker, and 
that Captain Dench had no very great faith in the amiable intentions 
of his deceased brother Obadiah. 

“T must make the plunge,” he murmured at last, “even though 
the issue be as uncertain as that of ‘ Hobbes’s last voyage.’” 

Consulting the schema, and nerving himself for the worst, he 
placed the figures in position, and straightway the door flew open. 

No; Obadiah had not lied, notwithstanding his brother’s strong 
doubts as to his veracity. Far from lying or exaggerating, he had 
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used such tame and prosaic language that the Captain was quite 
unprepared for the apocalypse of splendour that almost blinded his 
eyes. It was evident that the agent of the imperious and un- 
scrupulous lord of Daylesford had not neglected to feather his own 
nest whilst engaged in the task of intimidating the unhappy Begums of 
Oude ; and it was equally evident that the mysterious Indian visitors 
at Charlotte Square had not come empty-handed. 

The Captain stood on the threshold of a small square chamber 
of considerable altitude, whose walls, completely covered with plates 
and laminz of solid burnished gold, flashed back the rays of the 
lamp which he bore. Along each side of the apartment were 
disposed in regular order large vases of porphyry, malachite, jade, 
and agate, wherein were piled pyramidically heaps of precious stones 
—diamonds, rubies, pigeon’s-blood and balas, emeralds, amethysts, 
topazes, sapphires, cat’s-eyes, and, in short, elect and priceless 
specimens of all known gems, some cut and polished, others in the 
rough. In the centre—enthroned, as it were, upon an altar of purest 
gold—lay the monarch of this chamber of treasure, the divinity to 
whom no doubt Obadiah Dench’s orisons were addressed—a diamond 
which might have vied with and surpassed the great Braganza, 
larger than a hen’s egg of the average size, and probably weighing 
close upon 2,000 carats. 

As we have seen, Captain Dench’s philosophical equanimity had 
sustained many a rude shock during the course of a fateful evening ; 
it now finally gave way, and he felt inclined, treading in his brother’s 
footsteps, to fall down and worship before this superb and radiant 
embodiment of wealth and the power that wealth gives. 

It is a curious psychological fact and mystery that riches often 
possess the greatest attraction for those who are unable to enjoy, or 
even use them. Our old student was a sad exemplification of this 
truth. Gloating over the gold and gems, attempting to assess their 
value, then giving up the hopeless task, an hour in the subterranean 
chamber passed for him like one moment. 

It was now time for him to return to the upper air, and consider 
what course he should adopt with reference to Amos and the 
treasure, whose existence he had proved to be a dazzling fact. 

He did not regain his apartments till somewhat past midnight, 
but before an hour had elapsed his fertile mind had hit upon and 
elaborated a plan of campaign. Just then, to his great surprise, he 
heard the lumbering footsteps of Amos in the hall. 

““What can have happened?” he exclaimed. ‘ Amos back a 
good hour or more before his usual time, and alone!” 
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ITI. 
THE TWELVE SIGNS. 


“ParpON me for being personal, Amos, but really you look as if 
you had just seen a ghost.” 

“Oh, bother ghosts!” savagely retorted the young man. “I 
suppose a fellow may be seedy occasionally.” 

At the best of times, as we have intimated, Amos Dench was far 
from being handsome or attractive ; now he was positively hideous, 
for his chocolate visage was mottled with violet patches, like the 
disconsolate lover in Horace, his goggle eyes had a fishy glare, and 
his long under-lip hung like a door loose on its hinges. 

Uncle Joel, who had met his nephew in the hall and followed 
him into the dining-room, was too much accustomed to his amenities 
to feel surprised at his rudeness on the present occasion. What did 
surprise him was the early return of Amos, sober, unaccompanied 
by his usual rabble rout, and looking the picture of the most abject 
terror. 

He would have been still more surprised had he known the 
cause of his hopeful nephew’s alarm. Like most blusterers and 
profligates, Amos Dench was a veritable Bob Acres—a man of no 
moral, and very shaky physical, courage, and he had really had a 
tremendous fright that night—seen a ghost, or something worse. It 
had chanced in this wise. Passing down Church Street, Soho—then 
a gloomy haunt of poverty and vice,'home and foreign, of Anarchists 
and painted women—he had been suddenly met face to face by an 
old man, below the middle height, but thick-set and burly, wearing a 
long black cloak and low, broad felt hat. His visage was hungry, 
wolfish, and ghastly, and his lurid eyes flamed into those of Amos 
with a fierce and irresistible mastery. He had hoarsely whispered 
into the young man’s ear “Come with me,” and at the same time 
with some violence clapped his hand upon his shoulder. Oh, that 
arm ! that grip! When the hand descended, it seemed to Amos as 
if a thick iron bar had forcibly struck him ; when it rested upon 
him, the chill as of an Arctic iceberg had tingled through his being, 
quickly succeeded by such intolerable heat as only the furnace of 
Gehenna could generate. Straightway what manhood he possessed 
had forsaken him. With womanish tears he had wailed, “Oh, spare 
me! spare me!” and the terrible lips, writhing in hellish sneer, had 
answered, “‘ Be it so for now. Three days hence, at midnight, I will 
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come for you.” With these words he had vanished from the sordid 
circle of the lamplight. 

After this rencontre the young gentleman had felt in no mood 
for wassail or wassailers. Cold, trembling, with chattering teeth, and 
a strange sinking feeling at the heart, he had hied him home at 
once, wearing the hang-dog aspect which had elicited his uncle’s 
remark, 

Once within the precincts of his Bloomsbury mansion, however, 
he began to breathe more freely. Paying no further attention to 
Captain Dench, he filled a tumbler with brandy, and drained it at 
a gulp. 

“TI don’t remember ever feeling so much out of sorts,” he said 
in a tone between a growl anda whine, “I think I shall be off to 
bed.” 

“ Have some more brandy.” 

Nothing loath, Amos swallowed another glassful of the raw 
spirit. ‘Dutch courage! Dutch courage!” he muttered. “ Any- 
how, it is better than a blue funk.” 

The Captain watched his nephew narrowly, and saw with satis- 
faction that, under the potent influence of the alcohol, he was rapidly 
recovering from his mysterious quandary. He was a man of iron 
tenacity of purpose; he had arranged all his plans, and he was 
quite determined at all hazards to carry them out that very night. 

“Tam glad you seem better, Amos,” he said, “for I have some 
important matters to communicate to you. Sit down, and let us 
proceed to business.” 

“ Business ! oh, hang it all! not to-night. Wait till I have slept 
and had some breakfast.” 

“‘ Impossible ! ” was the Captain’s curt and cool rejoinder ; “ you 
must hear all now.” 

A currish nature instinctively obeys a firm hand, and the old 
officer knew his man. 

“ All right ”—with an air of sullen resignation. “I don’t suppose 
I could sleep, if I tried. Only, I say, cut it as short as you can.” 

“ Imprimis,” began his uncle, in a matter-of-fact tone, “I regret to 
inform you that you are ruined—or, rather, have ruined yourself.” 

“Ruined? You don’t mean it!” yelled Amos, starting up and 
fixing a glassy eye of horror upon his uncle. 

“Oh yes I do, though,” retorted the other. ‘ Perhaps, however, 
it would be more correct to say that you are trembling on the verge 
of ruin. A couple of thousands still remain, but you will get 
through them in a month’s time.” 
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Upon which unexpected and astounding intelligence the wretched 
prodigal bowed his head in his hands upon the table, and for the 
second time that night began to weep—this time maudlin tears, 

His uncle regarded the sordid picture of cowardly and unedifying 
humiliation with a look of contempt and disgust for a moment. 
Then, crossing to him, he laid his hand lightly on his shoulder. 

He certainly had not calculated upon the result. Amos, to 
whom the sudden touch recalled his recent Soho adventure, bounded 
to his feet with a wild scream, as though he had received a powerful 
electric shock. 

Noticing the look of horror and alarm in his nephew’s face, but 
misinterpreting the cause, Captain Dench made haste to reassure 
him. “Beaman, Amos,” he said; “things may not be as bad as 
you fancy.” 

“ But—but,” whimpered the other, whom shame for his own 
cowardice withheld from enlightening his uncle, “ you say that I am 
ruined ; and you ought to know, for you have kept the accounts.” 

“That is so,” rejoined his uncle coolly. “And yet there may 
be a door of hope, for all that. . . . And now pull yourself together, 
if you can, and give me your best attention.” 

For answer Amos, who had resumed his seat and his despondent 
attitude, raised his sodden face and nodded. 

“T have made a strange discovery,” began the Captain. 

“Ts it anything like ‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts’ ?” sneered 
Amos, who happened to remember the title of Massinger’s play, 
with a sickly attempt at a witticism. 

“That is precisely what it is.” 

“Let us hear the wonderful prescription, then. It has certainly 
turned up in the nick of time.” 

“Presently. You must hear what I have to say first. Supposing 
that the discovery which I have made should lead to your obtaining 
a fortune compared with which that which you have just squandered 
would be but a bagatelle, would you be willing to give me a brief 
written agreement undertaking to share equally with me the wealth 
which I should be instrumental in placing in your hands, and, 
furthermore, to pledge me your word of honour that you will turn 
over a new leaf for the future? The conditions are not hard. I 
am a childless old man, and my portion of the treasure-trove would 
ultimately revert to you ; and the second stipulation is manifestly in 
your own interest. Do not speak at once ; take time for reflection. 
Should you decline my terms, I keep my discovery to myself.” 

This stupendous announcement, revealing much and hinting at 
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still more, completely sobered Amos, upon whom the pint of brandy 
which he had imbibed was beginning to take effect. Once more he 
was poor and needy ; once more an unkind fate had called upon 
him to deal with an old curmudgeon who had power to give or 
to withhold ; it was time to drop bluster, to alter his tactics, and 
slink back to the vé/e which he had played with such signal 
success in his father’s lifetime—that of a false, supple, cringing 
Tartuffe. 

“Dear Uncle Joel,” he exclaimed, with much apparent enthu- 
siasm and affection, “ you are my good genius. I accept—thankfully 
accept—your conditions. Half of the fortune is too much ; the third 
part will be enough for me. I will give you the written agreement. 
As for turning over a new leaf, I faithfully promise you that I will. 
In fact, I have got quite sick of that sort of thing.” 

‘“‘Methinks this gentleman doth protest too much,” said the 
Captain to himself. Then aloud: “I am glad that you take such 
a sensible view of things. You might just let me have the very 
briefest memorandum. I shall be quite satisfied with an equal 
share.” 

Procuring writing materials, Amos at once complied with his 
uncle’s request, and handed him the document, which that gentle- 
man carefu!ly perused, folded, and placed in his breast pocket along 
with Obadiah’s letter and the schema of the Twelve Signs. 

“ And now, sir,” said our young man, “I am most anxious to 
hear the story of your lucky find.” 

The Captain, whose new code of ethics did not condemn a 
slight and necessary suppressio veri, proceeded to relate how he had 
found in a secret receptacle in the Indian cabinet a brief statement, 
in Obadiah Dench’s handwriting, indicating the existence of an 
immense treasure in the vaults beneath the mansion, and giving the 
necessary directions for obtaining access to it. “This,” he said, 
producing the schema and showing it to Amos, who glanced at it 
with a mystified air, “is the key to the secret.” 

Replacing the document in his pocket, the Captain continued : 
* At first I could scarcely credit the evidence of my own senses ; 
my next thought was that your father could not have been in his senses 
when he penned the statement. Nevertheless I deemed it best, on 
the whole, to investigate the matter. The result, I confess, surpassed 
my wildest imaginations. The scene I beheld reminded me of those 
subterranean palaces of the genii described in your favourite book, 
‘The Arabian Nights.’” 

The dull eyes of Amos shone for a moment with the light of 
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cupidity. “Dear uncle,” he cried, “will you be my guide without 
further delay to this home of enchantment ?” 

‘Wait here, then. I shall be with you ina moment. I want to 
see that all is quiet upstairs.” 

“Gold,” says the mocking fiend Mephistopheles, “rules the 
world”; it certainly changes the character of men. Its sunny 
gleam, supplemented by the more potent radiance of the great 
diamond and its attendant gems, had turned the dreamy, speculative 
Archimedes whom, at the commencement of this narrative, we 
contemplated deep in his mathematical problems, into a not over- 
scrupulous man of action and resource. 

“T don’t quite like the expression in that fellow’s face,” mused 
the Captain when he had gained the solitude of his bedroom. “He 
looks as if he had met the devil.” 

He drew Obadiah’s letter from his pocket, threw it into the fire, 
and watched it till it was reduced to ashes. He next unlocked a 
bureau, and deposited therein the schema together with the brief 
agreement which Amos had just written out. 

“‘My brother’s letter to Amos,” he thought, “was decidedly de 
trop; I am not likely to forget the collocation of the signs”—the 
Captain had the memory of a Magliabechi—“‘and these documents 
will be just as well here for the present.” 

Taking a neat little revolver from the mantel, and thrusting it into 
his bosom, he hurried downstairs and rejoined Amos, who was 
walking up and down impatiently, while his unprepossessing coun- 
tenance was working with excitement. 

“Come on, Uncle Joel,” he gasped. 

It was nearly three o’clock in the morning when the two men 
stealthily descended to the vaults beneath the old mansion. On 
their way the Captain explained to his nephew in low tones the 
important part which the twelve zodiacal signs played as guardians of 
the treasure. 

“The cabalistic figures on the paper you showed me are the 
‘Open Sesame’ of this wonderful cave ?” questioned Amos carelessly. 

“Yes,” replied the other ; “ that is the key to the arrangement of 
the brazen discs of which I told you—the only means of gaining 
access to or egress from the secret chamber.” 

They had now reached the first stage in their adventure, and the 
Captain directed the attention of his companion to the small knob in 
the wall. 

The secret door yielded to the pressure of the spring, noiselessly 
closing again when they had stepped into the cavity. 
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Amos, holding the candlestick aloft with trembling hand, now 
saw the steel barrier and the Twelve Signs. These, by virtue of a 
curious mechanism, lapsed back into confusion on each occasion 
simultaneously with the closure of the door, so that it was now 
necessary for the Captain to arrange them once more in the order of 
the schema. 

“Don’t you want to refer to the paper?” anxiously inquired 
Amos. “You have it in your pocket.” 

“Yes, I know,” rejoined his uncle, “but I think I can trust to 
memory.” 

With steady hand he carefully adjusted the signs, and the door 
admitted them, shutting to spontaneously when they had entered, 
while the brazen discs within immediately formed a new combination. 

The candlestick would have dropped from the nerveless grasp of 
Amos if the Captain had not promptly seized it, exclaiming, “Steady, 
‘man ! it would never do to be left in darkness here. I have forgotten 
matches, and I don’t suppose you have any.” 

Amos, in truth, seemed to have lost the power of speech and 
‘motion. He could only gaze open-mouthed at the massive glittering 
red gold that lined the chamber, at the costly urns and their still more 
-costly burden, and the prismatic scintillations of the great diamond. 

“This is an Aladdin’s Cave indeed,” he whispered at last. ‘“ Here 
is wealth sufficient to buy up an Empire.” 

“Yes, boy,” returned Captain Dench, with a strange weird light 
of enthusiasm on his cadaverous face ; “and it is all yours and mine. 
I shall probably not need it long; but while I live, it will be the one 
pleasure of my existence to come down here occasionally to bathe in 
the glorious light of that diamond, to plunge my hands in yonder 
vases and let the rubies and sapphires ripple like lambent fire through 
my fingers.” 

As he spoke, gold worked another fatal metamorphosis. The 
spendthrift became a miser. He wanted all for himself—all—and 
now. He could not share it, and he could not wait. How tantalis- 
ing to think that one old and feeble life alone barred him from the 
sole, absolute, and undisputed possession of riches such as Croesus 
had never dreamt of ! 

And then the demon of murder, who is twin-brother and constant 
associate of the demon of greed, whispered: ‘‘ That barrier must 
be removed. You have the means wherewithal to do so—the 
revolver in your pocket, the companion of your nightly prowlings. 
You were too great a craven a few hours ago to turn it against the old 
man of Soho ; use it now.” 
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The feeble, guilty, sodden, polluted soul heard, and did not, 
could not, resist the inner voice of the tempter. 

“My dear uncle,” he whispered, as if afraid to trust his own 
voice, “do you not detect a slight flaw in the lower surface of this 
splendid diamond ?” 

Surely not,” said the old man, stooping down to scrutinise the 
jewel, while he placed the candlestick on the ground between two 
vases. 

He never rose again, for the next instant a bullet from his 
nephew’s revolver passed through his brain, and he fell forward, dead, 
across the golden altar. 

For the moment Amos did not trouble himself about the body. 
He danced about like a maniac ; he tossed the great diamond up in 
the air and caught it again; he buried his hands deep in the urns, 
and anon suffered the sparkling gems to flow in streams of coloured 
light through his fingers. 

* All mine! all mine !” he cried, in delirious ecstasy. 

Time flew rapidly by ; the candle was burning low, and he 
knew the servants rose at six. He must for the present leave the 
enchanted chamber ; the disposal of the body could await his 
convenience. 

The schema! Faugh! he must touch the corpse. He must 
take the paper from the breast pocket, where he saw his uncle place 
it. He turned the body over on its face, and put his hands into 
the pocket. He encountered something smooth, hard, and cold. 
It was the barrel of a revolver, There was no paper—no other 
contents. 

There was now but an inch of candle left. 

With the howl of a wild beast the murderer threw himself on 
the meagre corpse of his victim, staring glassily up at him with 
yellow grin. He frantically rifled all the dead man’s pockets. There 
was no schema to be found. 

The door ! the Twelve Signs ! 

His last hope was that by some lucky chance he might hit upon 
the right arrangement before the light failed him, He tried combi- 
nation after combination—all in vain. 

And then, in the midst of his experiments, the flame of the 
candle leaped up and expired. He was in darkness, shut off for 
ever from the living, without hope of release—alone with his gold, 
his gems, his murdered man ! 

With an awful shriek of despair he launched himself against the 
door of steel. The words of his father’s letter—that letter which he 
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had never seen—were no idle boast; no force short of dynamite 
might prevail against it. 

Oaths, blasphemies, prayers, rushed from his foaming lips in 
hurried sequence. Then came oblivion for awhile; but then the 
dread awakening. 

Faithful to his appointment, the old man of Soho came for Amos 
Dench at midnight on the third day. 


L’Envol. 


When, after the lapse of many years, chance led to the discovery 
of the secret vault, and the two skeletons were found lying therein 
in more than regal state, surrounded by gold and precious stones, 
the Sherlock Holmes of the period, with the aid of the schema 
and other old documents belonging to the Dench family, together 
with the circumstantial evidence afforded by the subterranean 
chamber and its grisly occupants, pieced together inductively an 
ingenious theory respecting the tragedy of the two men whose sudden. 
and mysterious disappearance had startled the contemporary world 
of London. 

This theory has furnished the present writer with material for the 
tale just told. 























ON THE MONKS’ ISLAND. 


I. 


HE low, mellow tones of a bell tolling solemnly half awakened 

me. I began to wonder feebly where I was ; but instead of 

trying to solve the question, I listened dreamily to the two sounds 

which of all others are dear to me—the slow ringing of a deep-toned 
bell, and the lapping of the sea on the rocks. 

Where was I? A moonbeam fell across my face, and by its 
light I distinguished the canvas of our tent. Such a tent it was, too! 
A yard from some old ship had been lashed firmly to a tree ; over 
this a sail was thrown, whose ends were roughly secured to the 
ground with improvised tent-pegs. The door of the tent—if one 
may make use of such an expression—consisted of an old sheet much, 
but neatly, patched. I could see the outline of the patches in the 
moonlight. Lulled to rest by the lap-lapping of the waves and the 
throbbing of the bell I fell asleep again without having distinctly 
decided where I was. I was in Elysium, at any rate, and was not 
that enough ? 

Next morning I was awakened in real earnest, not by pale, blue 
moonlight, but by the brilliant sunshine of an August morning, and 
realised that I was on the island of St. Honorat, off Cannes. 
On throwing back the curtain a scene fit for fairyland met my gaze. 
Southward, as far as the eye could reach, the broad expanse of the 
blue Mediterranean sparkled and danced in the sunlight. To our 
left was the well-wooded island of St. Marguerite, whose fort is 
celebrated as being one of the residences of the unfortunate wearer 
of the Iron Mask. It was in this same fort that Bazaine was 
imprisoned. His escape thence was long planned for by his friends, 
and, as some think, not regretted by the French Government. The 
fact that the boat on which he sailed away was getting up steam off 
the island the day before his flight, in full view of his gaolers, seems 
to support this supposition. 

Behind us lay the fairest of all the lovely towns of the Riviera— 
Cannes. As we looked at its sandy shore, its white villas, and at 
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the old town climbing up the hill on the left, with the blue mountains 
of the Estérel in the distance, we agreed that we had never seen a 
more charming picture. 

After a swim in the sea, which is so clear that you can distinguish 
the pebbles and shells at the bottom through many feet of water, we 
came back to our tent, guided thither by a refreshing odour of coffee. 
We found a sailor’s wife, who was to be our caterer, cook, house- 
maid and messenger all in one, grinding the fragrant berries in her 
little hand-mill, talking the while to her wee son, who had, as he 
anon informed us with great dignity, lately attained the age of four. 
Our factotum had a sweet face, a delicate brunette skin, and dark 
hair brushed back in gentle waves from the forehead. Her eyes, as 
they lit up to greet us, were of that liquid yet fiery type which is so 
characteristic of the Southerner. They looked like two deep, dark 
lakes with sunlight glinting on the surface. 

She came to meet us, holding out her hand, with easy grace. 
Had we enjoyed our bath? Had we slept well? What did Madame 
think of her first night ina tent? Oh! for Monsieur she was not 
uneasy. An officer, who had been abroad on active service, and 
must have camped out who knows where, would make allowances ; 
but Madame? Here she shrugged her pretty shoulders and looked at 
me inquiringly. I assured her I had never slept better in my life, 
and asked her the meaning of the bell which had awakened but not 
disturbed me. 

That was the bell of the reverend Fathers whose monastery spire 
we could see in the distance through the trees. They had to rise 
at three o’clock every morning, Aechére / to go to Matins, and the bell 
rang to call them. But now she would make the coffee, and then 
she must be off to get the day’s provisions. She made it on a gipsy 
fire, and excellent it was. She still chatted pleasantly, telling us that 
her husband would soon be back from fishing; at which the little 
Louis clapped his hands with glee, exclaiming : 

“ Tu nous feras de la bouillabaisse, dis, petite mere?” 

She smilingly assented, then asked if we should like to taste this 
southern delicacy, which is highly esteemed all along the coast from 
Marseilles te Mentone. Monsieur knewit, of course; but Madame ? 
Again the inquiring glance and the pretty movement of her shapely 
shoulders. Finding Madame liked nothing better than to try 
every new dish that came in her way, she asked for our commissions, 
which included the following somewhat incongruous articles: the 
daily paper, two chops, a box of hairpins, some stamps, a bottle of 
ink, and some fruit. She got into a boat with little Louis and rowed 
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off towards the shore. We watched them gliding slowly through the 
water and listened to the plash of the oars, then turned to go round 
the island. 

St. Honorat was already known to me by name, for a much- 
admired friend, cutting short a brilliant career, turning his back on 
the world and its honours, had buried himself in the monastery 
which occupies the centre of the island. He was no longer there; 
but the place was dear to me for his sake, and I was very desirous 
of visiting the church where he had so often worshipped. 

I had paid a hasty visit to the island with my husband, who 
knew it well, a week before, and, seeing a few tents there belonging 
to fisherfolk, thought how delightful it would be to spend a week 
or so in one ourselves. We applied to the sailor’s wife in question, 
who, having obtained the requisite permission from the Révérends 
Peres (the whole island belongs to them), pitched our tent near- 
her own. 

St. Honorat is about a mile in length. As it is not very broad, 
one does not take long to walk round it. It is covered with pines. 
that afford a pleasant shade and emit that peculiar odour which, 
when mixed with sea air, is so exhilarating. On one side the 
island slopes gently down to the water; on the other the coast is 
formed of bold rocks. There are many little inlets, which make 
limpid bathing-pools and fishponds. As we turned round a point 
we came upon the old monastery, a large square building of yellow 
stone, standing out in delightful contrast with the blue sea and sky. 
That it was founded by St. Honorat (at the beginning of the 
fifth century) the name of the island still proclaims. The actual 
building was finished about the year 1116. It is a fortress, and has 
repelled many an attack from pirates and others. The island was 
conquered or invaded half a score of times from 731 to 1746. At 
the time of the Revolution it became propriété nationale. It then 
passed through various purchasers’ hands, including an actressand a 
butcher, until it was bought by the Bishop of Fréjus, forty years 
ago, and the new convent was built and the monks reinstated. 

The old fortress-monastery is preserved by the State as a 
monument historique. A \ay-brother, dressed in brown frock and 
cowl, showed us over it. He was an ideal monk, with finely cut 
features and an ascetic air that, combined with his genial smile, 
inspired one with confidence. He pointed out to us the remains 
of the refectory, the chapel, and traces of the cells. 

In imagination we went back several hundred years and saw the 
monks engaged in their peaceful avocations (save when obliged to 
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repel invaders), walking with bent head and gentle tread, ever silent 
yet never idle. 

“What Order do you belong to?” I asked our guide. 

“We are Bernardins de l’Immaculée Conception,” he replied. 

“Indeed ; that is a new name to me.” 

“We were established in France between 1840-50 by the 
Révérend Pére Dom Marie-Bernard.” 

“But I thought you were Cistercians.” 

“So we are, Madame. This is how it is. Religious services, 
and necessarily religious Orders, were suppressed at the Revolution. 
By degrees some of the latter were re-established, but not all. On 
the other hand, several new Orders were founded, and amongst them 
our own. Weare a branch of the Cistercian Order, which itself is 
nothing else than the Order of St. Benedict restored to its primitive 
institutions and original severity by the reform of 1098, which was 
brought about by St. Robert de Champagne in the monastery of 
Citeaux. St. Bernard, the most illustrious monk of that abbey, founded 
the monastery of Clairvaux. Many others wereestablished in the course 
of time, and to distinguish the Reformed Benedictins from the ordinary 
monks the former were called Cistercians. The people,” added our guide, 
with a smile, “call us the white monks, as our choir-brothers wear 
white frocks and cowls in honour of the Virgin. The ordinary Bene- 
dictins they term black monks, for they have adhered to that colour.” 

“ But I always hear you spoken of as Trappists. Why is that?” 
I asked. 

“Ah, Madame, in this evil world all degenerates; religious 
Orders, alas! form no exception to the rule. By degrees discipline 
became lax, and a new reform was started by the Abbot de Rancé 
(who, as commendatory abbot, had lived for naught but pleasure 
and fashion up to the age of thirty) at the monastery of La Trappe; 
hence the name Trappists, which is applied to those Cistercians 
that adopted this reform. 

“When the Révérend Pére Dom Marie-Bernard founded our 
Order he mitigated somewhat the severity of the Trappist rule. The 
attenuations are very slight, the chief one being that we have 
separate cells instead of the common dormitory of the Trappists. 
So, strictly speaking, we are not Trappists, though we are so similar 
that the general public sees no difference and calls us by that name. 
However, all branches of the Reformed Cistercian Order—severe and 
mitigated—have been lately united in a kind of federation which, 
whilst leaving each of them independent, procures for them all the 
advantages accruing from union. This federation has as its head 
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and representative in Rome an abbot who bears the title of ‘7 Addé 
Général de Ordre de Citeaux. There are about sixty houses 
belonging to the Order all over the world, twenty-one of which are 
in France.” 

We climbed the steps to the roof of the old fortress, and, looking 
over the battlements, admired the wonderful view. 

“Ts it true,” I asked—and I suppose my voice expressed the 
sympathy I felt, for I saw a gleam of mischief flash over our guide’s 
face as he answered me—“ is it true that the Trappists never speak ?” 

“Tt is quite true. Madame knows that the Holy Scriptures say 
that he that offends not with his tongue is perfect. Trappists aim 
at this perfection, and only use their tongues to confess their faults 
and sing the praises of God. Those that by their functions are 
obliged to speak, such as the abbot, the guest-master, the porter, 
&c., as a rule much regret that their duties prevent them from 
keeping silence, and they speak as briefly as possible. Madame 
perhaps knows that there are convents for women of the same 
Order, and that they are the most flourishing of any.” 

That I could understand ; in fact, it seems to me that the only 
convent where you could expect peace to reign over a week would 
be one where silence is absolutely binding. However, I was not 
going to admit this to our amiable conductor, and I objected : 

‘In some cases it would be very hard to keep silent. Ifa monk 
saw his brother in danger from a falling tile or a viper, I should think 
he would be tempted to break the rule.” 

‘“* He would break no rule by speaking in sucha case. La charité 
passe avant tout, and it would be his duty to speak. Much, how- 
ever, may be done by signs.” 

Here we arrived at the foot of the ruin, and, fearing to weary the 
kindly monk with further questions, we took leave of him for that 
day. He shook my husband’s hand warmly, and in a misguided 
moment I held out mine. He drew back a step, then said: “ Ah, 
Madame, we are not allowed to touch the fair sex ;” then, with a 
courteous inclination of the head, he added gently, as if afraid of 
having wounded me, “’Tis our loss, Madame, mais cest la régle.” 

We wandered on, and came upon an orphanage for boys which is 
entirely supported by the monks. The children are taught printing— 
we heard the press working as we approached. We visited the 
building, and noticed how well-behaved its inmates were. As we 
continued our stroll we arrived at the door of the present monastery, 
with its simple church (dedicated, as are all churches of the Order, to 
the Blessed Virgin), surrounded by the monks’ cells. We were 
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admitted, on ringing, to the parlour. We asked to be shown over 
the monastery. The porter said that Monsieur was very welcome to 
see the building, but Madame—here he turned to me and, bowing 
politely, asked: ‘“ Madame knows our rule? Ladies are never 
admitted within the c/éture.” 

‘But Iso much want to see the church and one of the cells,” I 
replied. ‘ Won’t you let me in for one minute? I will only just 
peep, and come away.” And I looked pleadingly at the monk. 

“‘Madame sees me profoundly sorry to be obliged to refuse, but 
no woman, unless she wears a crown, may be admitted within the 
cléture. Crest la régle.” Then, seeing my disappointment, he added, 
“There is really nothing to see—a plain church, and small rooms 
much like this parlour.” 

But I was not prompted by curiosity, as he thought, but by 
affection. I wanted to kneel in the stall where my friend had knelt, 
and see the little room where he had so often poured out his soul 
to God, where so many recollections of his former manner of life 
must have come crowding round him. 

Still there was nothing left but to come away. My husband, 
who knew the convent well, did not care to revisit it without me, 
and he did his best to console me; but he had hard work. 

During the afternoon we rested under the pine trees with the 
sea at our feet, as smooth as glass, vibrating in the heat of the sun. 
We gave ourselves up to the dole far niente which is only pleasant 
or possible under cloudless skies. ‘Towards evening we watched the 
sun preparing to sink behind the Estérel, and admired the changing 
hues of the water. In the hazy distance the sea shimmered with 
all the delicate and varied tints of mother-of-pearl, and the pale 
moon, growing gradually luminous, shed a faint track of silvery 
light across the wavelets that rippled noiselessly in the refreshing 
evening breeze. 

We were sitting speechless, lost in admiration, when we heard 
the voice of little Louis calling to us: “‘ Venez vite, petite mere a fait 
la bouillabaisse.” We followed him, and found our hostess, 
surrounded by a few fisher-folk, bending over her cooking-pot, 
whence issued an odour of fish, saffron and garlic. She cut slices 
of bread into a soup-tureen, and poured over them the hot fish soup. 
Knowing that my face was being carefully watched, I took my first 
spoonful of the new dish with an appreciative smile which earned 
for me the approval of the entire group and made them my friends 
for life. 

After supper we chatted with the kindly people, the moon throw- 
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ing dark shadows on the ground. My husband amused Louis by 
making shadow animals for him on the tent, imitating their cries. 
The child was delighted, and clapped his chubby hands, shouting 
“ Encore! encore!” We were young and inexperienced, and did 
not know how narrow is the borderland between smiles and tears, 
fun and fear in children’s minds ; so picture succeeded picture until, 
suddenly, the little boy hid his face on his mother’s breast, exclaiming 
“ Tai peur, moi!” Nothing could console him, and he awoke 
several times during the night, haunted by the weird shadows he 
had seen in the moonlight. 

And so the days passed by, leaving behind them memories that will 
never lose their charm. One afternoon we watched the Mediterranean 
Squadron steam by on its way to anchor in the Golfe Juan. We 
had felt so carried back to the Middle Ages by our surroundings and 
the very garb of the monks, whom we watched at their daily work 
in the fields, that these modern monsters seemed an anachronism. 

We made another visit to the fortress, and were heartily welcomed 
by our former guide. 

“ Why did your bell ring at eleven o’clock last night?” was my 
first question. 

“Did it disturb Madame?” he asked quickly, with that sincere 
consideration for the comfort of others which true ascetics, who 
admit of no ease for themselves, always show. 

“No, indeed,” I replied ; “I love to hear it day or night; it has 
seemed a living thing to me all the time we have been here. I only 
wondered why it rang.” 

“Because it was the eve of the Assumption of our Lady. We 
rise at eleven on the eves of the great feasts.” 

“Then you have only three hours’ sleep?” 

Just so, Madame.” 

‘“‘ What do the monks do all day long on ordinary occasions ?” I 
asked. 

“Madame refers to the Aves, no doubt. There are two classes 
of monks.” 

“Yes, I notice some of you wear brown frocks and cowls, and 
the others have white frocks and black scapu/aires.” 

“Those of us who are clad in brown are the /réres convers 
(lay-brothers). We do the rougher work of the monastery. Some 
of us cannot even read, and could not follow the Offices with profit. 
Mais celui qui travaille prie, not so Madame? The eres (choir- 
brothers), who are dressed in white, sing the praises of God from 
their books, as we cannot do; but we often join them in church 
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during the day and praise God in our humble way. I will tell 
Madame how the féves spend the day. We all rise at five minutes 
to three. We sleep in our frocks, ready to get up the moment the 
bell rings, and by three o’clock we are all in the church reciting 
Matins of the Office of our Lady. After this the féves draw their 
hoods over their heads, and sit in the dimly lighted church meditating 
for half anhour. At four o’clock Matins and Lauds of the Monastic 
Office are recited. At five o’clock those péves who are priests say 
Mass ; the others pray and meditate. At seven o’clock Prime is 
sung, followed by the Chapter, where the Rule is sung and explained, 
and all infractions are publicly confessed by the assembled monks. 
After this we break our fast—if it happens to be during the time 
between Easter and September 14—by eating a slice of bread and 
a piece of cheese ; unless it is a fast day.” 

“ And if it is not between Easter and September?” I queried. 

‘*We eat nothing till noon,” he replied calmly. 

“ But how can you sing and pray and work for nine hours with- 
out taking food? I should think some must faint from exhaustion.” 

“T have never seen that happen. It is necessary to master the 
body, so that the spirit may be more at liberty.” 

“Well,” I replied, “ I am glad to know that you have breakfasted 
to-day. What do the géves do next ?” 

“ They go to their cells, sweep and tidy them. Then they per- 
form their ablutions. After this they work at some manual labour, 
generally in the fields, until nine o’clock, when Tierce is recited, after 
which they are free to work in their cells. They mostly pass the 
time in the study of the Bible and of those works of the Fathers 
that deal with monastic life. When work is pressing, on account of 
the weather, or in harvest, the hours are somewhat altered ; they 
then work seven hours a day out of doors, if necessary. At half- 
past eleven Sixte and examination of conscience. Then dinner.” 

I heaved a sigh of relief. 

“‘T hope you have a hearty meal. What do they give you?” 

“Vegetable soup, a vegetable dish, bread and a fruit. All is 
maigre : neither fat nor butter is used in preparing the food ; we can 
have oil and vinegar. We have a sufficient quantity, and half a litre 
of wine each for the twenty-four hours. During the meal the life of a 
saint is read by the monks in turn, a week at a time. As we go to 
the refectory we chant the A/iserere, and on leaving it another Psalm. 

“After dinner we are free to do as we like. Some walk in the 
cloisters, some tend the garden, others read or study, but no one speaks 
a word. 
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“ At two o'clock the féves work again in the fields). Madame 
has seen them?” 

“Yes, often ; it interests me to watch them.” 

“ At four o’clock they leave their work and go to Vespers in the 
church. Then they study again in their cells. At half-past six, 
meditation. At seven o’clock supper, which resembles dinner. 
Half an hour later Chapter, when some ascetic work is read out 
loud. Then Compline is sung in the church, and after examination 
of conscience the day is closed by the singing of Salve Regina, and 
we all retire to rest.” 

In résumé : 

Four hours of manual work at least, this being the minimum. 

Four hours of study. 

Seven hours spent in singing the praises of God, in meditation 
and in prayer. 

Two hours’ recreation, including meals. 

Seven hours’ sleep. 

And some people talk about lazy monks ! 

The words of R. L. Stevenson on this subject recurred to me : 

“Into how many houses would not the note of the monastery 
bell, dividing the day into manageable portions, bring peace of mind 
and healthy activity of body! We speak of hardships, but the true 
hardship is to be a dull fool, and permitted to mismanage life in 
one’s own dull, foolish manner.” 

I asked our friendly cicerone, on another occasion, what faults 
they were that had to be publicly confessed at Chapter. He men- 
tioned the following : 

Speaking, though but a single word. 

Raising the eyes, on entering the church, to the gallery where 
visitors sit. 

Being late for the Offices. 

Working in the fields with nonchalance. 

Refraining from singing during the Offices. 

For these infractions of the rule the Abbot inflicts punishments 
which differ according to the gravity of the offence, and the individual 
temperament of the delinquents. 

Those who arrive late for the Offices sit in the lower row of stalls, 
where there are no books, to avoid disturbing their companions, who 
are already in their places, by passing in front of them. Other 
punishments are to kiss the feet of each monk in turn; to kneel 
during the first part of dinner ; to dine seated on a stool, or some- 
times even kneeling, in the middle of the refectory. The most 
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severe is to lie down full length on the threshold of the refectory, so that 
the monks must step over the prostrate body on their way to dinner. 

We found that the Trappist is as really dead to the world as if he 
were already beneath the sod. He receives no communications or 
letters, and is not even informed of the death of his nearest relatives, 
The Abbot is, of course, aware of all that transpires in the outer 
world affecting his flock, either generally or individually. When the 
news reaches him of the decease of a relation of one of the monks 
he announces at Chapter that some one in whom the community is 
interested has died. The monks fall on their knees and pray for the 
soul of the departed, but none knows whether it is he or his neigh- 
bour that has been bereaved. 

One day, as we sat fishing, we saw the monastery boat arrive 
with a stranger in it. We wondered whether it was a pious Catholic 
who had come to pass his vefraife (a week of prayer and medita- 
tion that every fervent member of the Catholic Church spends, once 
a year, either in his own home or, in rarer cases, in a monastery) 
amongst the monks, as sometimes happens. But we learned that it 
was a doctor who had been called in to prescribe for a sick monk. 

We asked news of the invalid from our friend at the fortress two 
or three times a day. He told us it was an aged monk; he was 
very weak and could not last long. Everything was done for him 
that tender solicitude could suggest. The Rule, by order of 
St. Benedict himself, is put on one side in cases of illness. Amongst 
other things, meat was prescribed, and it was given tohim. The 
Chartreux are not allowed to touch meat even in extreme cases. The 
Trappist may have beef, mutton, or veal. Strange to say, fish is 
forbidden, as are also game and poultry. 

On the third day of the illness our guide said the monk was 
sinking fast. He had been carried that morning into the church to 
receive the Viaticum and extreme unction, after having asked, as the 
custom is, the forgiveness of his brother monks for any pain he had 
ever caused them. They were all called from their various occupa- 
tions to pray for their dying comrade. 

“The four knocks will soon be sounded, I fear,” added our 
informant. 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“As soon as the nfirmier sees that his patient is on the point of 
departing this life, he sprinkles ashes on the ground, covers them 
with straw, and places the dying man on this bed of humiliation, to 
breathe his last in extreme poverty and contrition. Then he hastens 
to call the monks to assist their brother by their presence and prayers; 
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he goes through the monastery beating four consecutive knocks on a 
wooden tablet. Directly they hear the well-known signal, the monks 
leave their avocations and, repeating the Credo out loud, go to the 
infirmary. The Abbot arrives with his violet stole, holding his 
crosier, and reads the prayers for the dying; the monks, kneeling 
round their departing comrade, make the responses.” 

Later on in the day we were told that the monk was still alive, 
but not expected to pass the night. We learned, next day, that the 
monks were awakened a little before three in the early morning by 
the four knocks. They hastened to the infirmary, where the Abbot 
was awaiting them. Just as he, after reading the prayers for the 
dying, uttered the solemn formula Proficiscere, anima christiana, the 
bell began to toll for Matins, and, at the same moment, the aged 
monk breathed his last. ‘Then, as the monks continued praying, the 
lugubrious ¢ad/ette de la mort began to rattle, and continued rolling 
whilst all, kneeling, chanted the verse : “Come, angels of Heaven, 
elect of God, and accompany your companion to the celestial habita- 
tions.” 

The body was washed, and clothed in the cou/e—a long white 
woollen garment with wide sleeves—and carried to the church. The 
monks, in successive couples, knelt by their dead companion, praying 
for his soul, all day and all the following night. 

It was a sultry day. Nota leaf stirred, and the sea did not even 
ripple. There was a silence in nature that made the slightest sound 
almost painfully distinct. The thought of the dead monk in the 
church never left me. I seemed to see him lying there, with his 
hands folded on his breast, in the awful rigidity of death, and the 
two figures almost as motionless kneeling at his head. As night 
came on, it brought no cooling breeze; the mysterious stillness 
seemed to deepen. It was too oppressive for sleep, and when at 
three o’clock the solemn monastery bell broke the silence it was a 
welcome relief. After the last echo had died away, the same heavy 
suspense seemed more unbearable by contrast. At last we rose and 
wandered listlessly about the island. Just as we neared the cléture, 
a lamentable wail, beginning on a high note, and coming down the 
chromatic scale, rent the air. I shivered with emotion ; I knew what 
it was—they were burying the dead monk. They had lowered the 
corpse, clad in the cou/e, into the grave, with no coffin ; the ‘xfirmier 
had laid the body on the bare ground, and, after a farewell look 
had drawn the cowl over the still, white face. ‘Then the Abbot had 
thrown a shovelful of earth into the grave, and the /rérves convers 
had begun to fill it up. Just as the body ceased to be visible, the 
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monks had fallen on their knees, with their faces to the earth, the 
chantre crying, in the wailing tones we had just heard, the word, 
Domine ! The monks replied, lower down the scale, Miserere super 
peccatorem. ‘Then the chantre again uttered that heart-rending cry, 
Domine! and the monks replied. Yet a third time that piteous 
call, as of a soul on the confines of despair, Domine / and once more 
the response, which floated over the wall like a sob, “ Pity for a poor 
sinner.” I was thrilled through and through. 

The day continued mute and oppressive. Little Louis was 
fractious, and his gentle mother had much to do to keep him amused 
all day. He complained of his head, of being tired, yet unable to 
sleep. The adult portion of our community seemed depressed and 
weary. There was an unearthly hush, as if some terrible catastrophe 
were at hand. Instead of being borne up by the atmosphere, the air 
rested heavily on us, as if for support. On the horizon were clouds 
of a coppery hue, and the sailors shook their heads as they looked 
out to sea. After supper we went for a stroll round the island, but 
every stone seemed to me to be listening, every rock waiting, for 
something indéfinissable yet awful ; from behind each tree I fancied 
I saw a mysterious white-robed figure glide as we approached. In 
the stillness, so intense that it was as if Nature herself were holding 
her breath to listen for that vague but dread something, I suddenly 
heard an unearthly shriek, Domine ! 

It was purely imaginary, but I could bear it no longer, so we 
hastened back to the tent. We found Louis moaning in his sleep 
in his mother’s arms. She was not over-anxious about him; she 
said Je temps était malade, and made the child ma/ade too. 

When I fell asleep, it was to repeat in my dreams the haunting 
sensations of the day. I thought it was my friend who was dying. 
I heard the four consecutive knocks, several times repeated, and they 
seemed to be beaten on my heart. I strained my ears, striving, yet 
fearing, to catch the fatal roll announcing that all was over. As the 
silence was prolonged after the last four knocks, I hoped against 
hope. But, suddenly, I heard the dreaded roll beginning in the 
distance, feebly at first, but growing stronger and stronger, until it 
appeared to me to be a living thing rolling towards me, to burst in 
untold horror on my beating heart, and I was powerless to lift a 
finger. As it was about to touch me, I recoiled with a despairing 
effort, and awoke witha scream. A flash of light, which in my over- 
wrought state I took for the open heavens, was followed by a second 
roll, terminating in a terrific crash. I realised, at last, that a violent 
thunderstorm was breaking over our heads. In another moment the 
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rain streamed down, as it only can in the South. Our tent was wet 
through before we had finished huddling on our clothes, and soon 
protected us little more than would a hair sieve. We hastily sought 
refuge in the little restaurant, and thence watched the lightning 
playing round the island. At one moment it illuminated the 
whole of Cannes, which, for a passing second, was as visible as at 
high noon. Then it flashed behind the Estérel; then the whole 
horizon seemed on fire. The thunder was now rumbling, now 
tearing and cracking over our heads. It was terrible, yet it brought 
relief. Nature, who had been mute for two whole days, now gave 
vent to her pent-up feelings ; the strain was over. One brilliant 
flash, with a lurid fork of lightning zigzagging down into the sea, was 
accompanied by a succession of reports, as though sheets of iron had 
been torn in half and the jagged edges hurled against each other 
again. 

After this the storm begantoabate. The rain rattled on the roof 
of our shelter in a crescendo which would have been unbearable but 
for the silence of the preceding days. Now all sound was welcome. 
I felt tempted to rush out into the rain and shriek with the storm. 
By degrees the thunder rolled sullenly away into the distance, and, 
tired out with our previous sleepless night, we lay down to rest 
on our improvised beds, and fell asleep to the soothing lullaby 
of the monastery bell, for it was now three o’clock in the 
morning. 

We awoke later in the day to find the sun shining in a cloudless 
dome of blue ; the only sign of the night’s turmoil was the tossing 
sea. It seemed to be fretting over the past disturbance and to be 
too agitated to forget it and settle down again to its usual summer 
repose. The air was delicious, and we felt new-born as we inhaled 
the aromatic odour of the pine trees and the ozone from the sea. 
Louis was skipping about in unconscious reinvigoration of body. 
The fisher-folk, bright and cheerful, hailed one another with a 
sense of a vague danger overpast. 

We stayed a few days longer on the island, then bade farewell to 
our friend the monk. Our hostess accompanied us to shore, her 
husband rowing, with little Louis by his side, who, with his chubby 
baby hands on one of the oars beside his father’s rough brown fingers, 
was convinced that he was doing all the work. 

As we looked back at the island where we had spent such happy 
and such memorable hours, I had but one regret, which I whispered 
to my husband: “If I could only have seen the church and have 
knelt in that stall !” 
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II. 


One day in the following March, as I was sitting in our villa, in 
full view of the islands (for we had settled near them, so great was 
their attraction), singing a lullaby to our baby, who had come with 
the New Year, my husband entered with the air of one who brings 
good news. 

“Your wish is to be gratified at last, petite!” he exclaimed. 
‘‘ Just listen to this.” He read a paragraph from the paper, announc- 
ing that the benediction of the newly-elected Abbot of Notre-Dame 
de Lérins (the group of islands, including St. Marguerite, St. Honorat, 
and several tiny islets, is called Zes ides de Lérins,) was to take place 
on the following Tuesday, and the Pope had granted a dispense per- 
mitting women to enter the church and be present at the ceremony. 
The news seemed too good to be true, but there it was in black and 
white. 

Rising early on the Tuesday morning, we embarked on the 
steamer that was to convey us to St. Honorat. When we reached 
the convent, I found, to my regret, that women had to go to the 
gallery and men to the nave of the church. ‘Then I shall not see 
the stall, after all,” I said to my husband. 

““Yes, you can see it from the gallery. It is the eighth from the 
altar on the right-hand side.” 

All the best places were taken upstairs, so I had to keep at the 
back. I began to count the stalls. I could see the sixth, and, by 
craning my neck, the arm of the seventh, but not an inch of the 
eighth. It was too provoking ! 

The two chapels, the large one for the Bishop and the small one 
for the Abbot, were visible. _ I noticed two little wine-casks covered 
respectively with gold and silver paper; also two enormous loaves 
similarly decorated. As I was wondering what they were for, the 
procession entered the church. I followed the service with much 
interest. The Bishop and the Abbot-elect donned their sacerdotal 
garments. Then two Abbots, from monasteries belonging to other 
Orders, presented the postulant to the Bishop, who was seated on 
his throne. Six times, in response to the Bishop’s questions as to 
whether he would be circumspect in conduct, a faithful leader of the 
flock, obedient to the Pope and to the Bishop, &c., the Abbot 
replied “ Volo.” Then they both said Mass in their chapels. After 
the Psalms and the Litany, chanted by the monks, during which the 
Abbot-elect lay prostrate on the ground, the Bishop blessed him and 
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the monks sang the Xyrie. Before the Preface the Abbot rose, then 
knelt before the Bishop ; at its close the imposition of hands took 
place. Some prayers followed; then the Prelate gave successively 
to the kneeling Abbot the Rule, the crosier, and the ring (set with a 
diamond). Then the Bishop gave him the kiss of peace, as did-also 
the two Abbots. After the offertory the Abbot presented the casks 
of wine, the loaves, and two candles, weighing four pounds each, to 
the Bishop. The bread and wine, I was told afterwards, were 
emblems of eternal priesthood after the order of Melchisedec ; the 
candles recalled the words of our Lord, “Ye are the light of the 
world.” Mass proceeded, but the Abbot did not pronounce the 
words of consecration. The Bishop received the communion in 
both kinds, then gave the ostie to the Abbot. After the Post-com- 
munion the Bishop gave the benediction, and placed the mitre on 
the Abbot’s head, removed the ring and put on the gloves, replacing 
the ring on the gloved finger. The bells now rang joyfully as the 
pontiff conducted the Abbot to his abbatial chair, and, placing the 
crosier in his left hand, gave him authority to govern the monastery 
and its inhabitants. He then began the Ze Deum. After the first 
line the Abbot rose, and, accompanied by his brother Abbots, pro- 
ceeded round the church, blessing the people: the monks then 
advanced in order, and, after a profound inclination, exchanged with 
their new conductor the kiss of brotherly love. After the Ze Deum 
and a prayer the Abbot rose, gave the solemn benediction, and 
terminated the ceremony by turning towards the Bishop and singing, 
on his knees, 4d multos annos. 

The procession left the church, the Abbot blessing the people as. 
he passed. Outside a very aged couple were awaiting the Abbot, 
and, kneeling, begged to kiss his hand; they made a touching picture.. 

The mass of visitors went off by the steamer. We had engaged. 
a boat to row us back, so stayed behind, and, returning to the monas- 
tery after revisiting the old familiar spots round the island, found we- 
were free to enter. We visited the Chapter and the refectory, but 
were not allowed to see the cells. When it was time for Vespers, we 
went into the gallery and listened to the monks chanting the office. 
We were quite alone. The slow Gregorian chant, the tender- 
reverence expressed in the tones of the singers, the white-robed 
figures, the dimly-lighted church, made a harmonious whole, and 
carried us back to the early ages of Christianity. I now saw and 
heard how my friend had passed many an hour. 

After the last prayer had been said, and the monks had left their 
stalls, returning with bent heads to their cells, we went down, and, 
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none hindering us, entered the nave and went to he stall—at last ! 
I knelt there overwhelmed by a host of conflicting emotions, my 
busband kneeling by my side. I prayed fervently for my friend, and 
then, hand in hand, we went to our boat and rowed home bathed in 
the golden, then crimson, glory of the setting sun. 
My wish had been gratified ; I was content. 
ZELIA DE LADEVEZE. 





A STUDY OF NIGHT/JARS, 


I, 


HE Nightjar is one of the most curious and highly specialised 

of our birds. It is interesting not only on account of its 
peculiar habits, but for certain things about it in which it differs 
from any other bird. Its protective marks and highly protective 
instincts are what first attract and almost fascinate the student; but 











THE NIGHTJAR. 


the more he observes and studies, the more do his surprises increase. 
Even its multitude of names is suggestive, proving that long before 
the days of exact natural history it was much looked after and 
watched, and its peculiarities noted, and many of them preserved in 
names. Besides the Nightjar, it is the goat-sucker, the eve-churr, 
the eve-jar, the wheel-bird, the dorr-hawk, the fern-owl, the churn- 
owl, and the fern-hawk. It is, in aspect, something between a hawk 
and a cuckoo, or, as some have said, between a swallow and an owl. 
In certain positions and aspects it has really a touch or reminder 
of all these birds, yet in other things it is thoroughly unlike all or any 
of them. 
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II. 


In some parts of the country it is regarded by the rustics as a 
monstrosity, as an uncanny bird that it is not lucky to come near; 
and by farmers and woodmen in some parts it is mercilessly hunted 
and shot down, though, as we shall] see, it is one of their very best 
friends. In look it certainly is strange, oufré, and somewhat eerie. 
It has no beak to speak of, and when seen in front directly, it really 
seems, with its bright, wide-open eyes, like some weird and eerie 
elfin thing, more especially if sitting, as it invariably does, not across 
as true perchers do, but lengthwise on the branch of a tree, or 
brooding on what passes for its nest in a little depression on the 
bare ground. Hundreds of times have I seen it, flat, scarcely notice- 
able on a tree, and sometimes when it became certain it was seen, it 
would run up or along the branch like a little quadruped—or some 
new species, say a tree vole—to disappear on another branch, putting 
the trunk between it and you. Its mouth is carried far back, and is 
wide—the biggest mouth of any bird, whatever its size—and on the 
upper part of the beak it is armed with a drooping row of peculiar 
spine-like appendages or bristles (really quills or undeveloped 
feathers). Its stretch of wing is remarkable for the size of its body, 
and its flight is very silent, due to the presence of soft downy 
swathes on the breast, under the wings, and over the legs, which are 
short, so that only the toes are visible. And the toes—particularly 
the middle toe—are unlike those of most other birds. This middle 
toe is elongated out of all true proportion in the lower joint, and is 
furnished with a kind of comb-like flange or fringe, about the true 
purpose of which, as we shall see immediately, naturalists have had 
many different notions and theories, but have as yet come to no real 
agreement or conclusion on the point. The best theory with regard 
to the purpose of this special feature is that it is employed to clean or 
clear from its mouth the dsris of moths and beetles, which is apt to 
remain fastened there by the gummy substance with which it lines its 
mouth, to make the surer of keeping what it has caught as it flies 
round and round, for, being strictly crepuscular, its time for catching 
prey is comparatively short, especially when it has young to feed. 

The Nightjar is a bird of the twilight or eve rather than of the 
night (though on moonlight nights our Nightjar can work on into 
the night), and is exceedingly shy and secluded. ‘The plumage isa 
mixture of moorland tints—the ash-grey, brown, and yellow of furze, 
firs, and ferns, with dim blotchings here and there like the russet of 
fading leaves. By loosening out its feathers a little and lying flat it 
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can exactly match a grey weathered] post-top or rail. It will lie 
along the top of a post or along a rail as well as on the branch of a 
tree precisely as though the bird were a part of it, and thus will lie 
secure in the sense of protective hues till you actually put out your 
hand to touch it. During the day it scoops out a slight hollow in 
the earth or among leaves, and lies there matching them exactly. 
Mr. Hudson admirably says : 

“During the daylight hours he sits on the ground among bracken 
or heather, or by the side of a furze-bush, or in some open place 
where there is no shelter; but so long as he remains motionless it is all 
but impossible to detect him, so closely does he resemble the earth 
in colour. And here we see the advantage of his peculiar colouring 
—the various soft shades of buff and brown and grey which, at a 
short distance, harmonise with the surroundings and render him 
invisible.” } 


III. 


Its name of goat-sucker in nearly all tongues, from the Greek 
Aiyo9irac, Latin Caprimulgus, Italian Succiacapre, Spanish Chofa- 
cabras, French Tette-chévre, down to the German Zzegenmelker, 
attests how extensively it has been associated with goat-sucking. A 
very good authority says : 

“The name of goat-sucker is common to many of the modern 
European languages, as it was to the Grecian and Roman of old, and 
was probably taken from the large size of the mouth, which must 
have appeared unnecessarily large for any ordinary diet. In England 
they are sometimes called Nightjars or eve-jars, fern-owls, or night- 
hawks. The names show the popular idea of affinity to the birds of 
prey, which Vigors, Swainson, and other ornithologists insist on being 
the case, and which certainly appears to have some foundation in 
nature, the resemblances being more than those of simple analogy.” ? 
Mr. Ruskin prettily says : 

“TI keep the usual name Nightjar, euphonious for night-churr, 
from its continuous note like the sound of a spinning-wheel. .. . I 
had at first thought of calling it Hirundo nocturna ; but this would 
be too broad massing ; for although the creature is more swallow than 
owl, living wholly on insects, it must be properly held a distinct 
species from both. . . . Owls cannot gape like constrictors ; nor have 
swallows whiskers or beards, or combs to keep both in order with, 
on their middle toes.” 3 


British Birds, p. 180. * Jerdon,i. p. 187.  * Love's Meinie, p. 201. 
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Professor A. Newton says that it is called the wheel-bird from its 
making a noise like that of a spinning-wheel.' Our idea, however, 
rather is that it is so called because of its very noticeable and 
characteristic wheel-like motion round the tops of certain trees and 
bushes, as we have mentioned. 

As to its name of goat-sucker, it is derived from the universality 
of the early notion that the bird really did suck or milk the goats, 
its form of mouth being held fitted for such an indulgence. 

A much more probable reason for the name, however, is the habit 
of the bird in certain situations to go flying about the recumbent 
herds—goats, sheep, or even kine—and, with the utmost dexterity, 
picking up and off certain insects—favourite insects with it—which 
gathered about them. White of Selborne noted this, and Waterton 
followed suit, and celebrated it finely, apostrophising the bird thus: 

“ Poor, injured little bird of night, how sadly hast thou suffered, 
and how foul a stain has inattention to facts put upon thy character ! 
Thou hast never robbed man of any part of his property nor deprived 
the kid of a drop of milk. When the moon shines bright you may 
have a fair opportunity of examining the goat-sucker. You will see 
it close by the cows, goats, and sheep, jumping up every now and 
then under their bellies. Approach a little nearer. See how the 
nocturnal flies go tormenting the herd, and with what dexterity he 
springs up and catches them as fast as they alight on the bellies, legs, 
and udders of the animals.” 

The fishermen of the Norfolk Broads, as Mr. Emerson tells us, 
call the Nightjar the ‘‘ razor-grinder ” because of the noise it makes, 
and one of them pictured him as “ sittin’ along o’ the branch as if he 
were glued to it.” 

White was one of the first carefully to study the fern-owl, as he 
calls it. He says: 

‘This bird is most punctual in beginning its song exactly at the 
close of day, so exactly that I have known it strike more than once 
or twice just at the report of the Portsmouth evening gun, which we 
can hear when the weather is still. . . . I have always found that 
though sometimes it may chatter as it flies, as I know it does, yet, in 
general, it utters its jarring note sitting on a bough; and I have for 
many a half-hour watched it as it sat with its under mandible 
quivering. . . . As my neighbours were assembled in an hermitage 
on the side of a steep hill where we drink tea, one of these churn- 
owls came and settled on the cross of that little straw edifice and 
began to chatter, and continued his note for many minutes ; and we 


1 Dictionary of Birds, iii. p. 639. 
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were all struck with wonder to find that the organs of that little 
animal, when put in motion, gave a sensible vibration to the whole 


building.” 
IV. 


If you go and sit in certain places favoured by it, quite still, in 
the twilight, you will be sure to see it circling round the tops of the 
trees it favours—firs and oaks and hazel stubs—and you will be sure, 
when you do not see the bird, to hear its peculiar harsh, monotonous 
chur-r-r, chur-r-r, something like a telegraph instrument as has been 
well said, or occasionally striking its wings across its back, making an 
odd sound as it silently wings its way, with wide gape, ready to seize 
the moths and beetles and other night-flying insects, in which process 
it is much helped by a kind of glutinous secretion with which it covers 
the greater part of its mouth and the inside of the bristles or quills, 
on which the insects are, so to speak, glued as soon as they touch. 
If it comes close to you, and notices you in flight, it is not unlikely 
that, by a sudden striking of its wings, in some way special to itself, 
over its back, you will hear one of the most ghostly sounds, and 
cease to wonder, as you had done before, at the superstitious fear felt 
at these sounds by the rustics in many places, though the main pur- 
pose of this, some think, is to frighten certain moths and beetles from 
their hiding-places. 

Instead, however, of being an enemy to farmers or foresters it is, 
as said already, one of their greatest friends, for it destroys both the 
eggs and the larve of many insects which are very destructive to 
some plants and to the wood of some trees—heavy beetles among 
them, and, more especially, the cockchafer. Macgillivray found 
that it devoured certain caterpillars, and Seebohm held that it ate 
slugs ; as neither of these are flying creatures, but are frequently to 
be found in crevices or covered over with earth, this lends some 
countenance to Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s suggestion that the pectinated 
claw may be for service in this way—that is, scratching up earth to 
get at this prey. 

It has, too, a habit of circling round the tops of certain trees. 

Mr. Meyer, in his “Birds of Great Britain,” has noticed in a 
felicitous manner some of the habits and motions of the Nightjars. 
He writes : 

“When in pursuit of their prey, which chiefly consists of moths 
and other nocturnal insects, we have seen them fly round a bush or 
tree as a moth does round the flame of a candle, or like the swallows 
in sweeping round high and low, and falling over in the manner of 
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tumbler pigeons, or rolling in the air like a ship at sea or a kite in a 
changing wind. It is beautiful, indeed, to watch these birds and 
easy to approach them very nearly, as they seem to take hardly any 
notice of an observer, and where they have a brood the pair will fly 
so close that the wind produced by the movement of their wings may 
be plainly felt.” + 

Mr. Meyer is perfectly right in this—a movement which I have 
observed hundreds of times ; and in writing of Mr. Kearton’s “ Birds 
and their Nests” shortly after its publication I pointed out this fact 
to him as being a characteristic one about the bird, in addition to 
its mode of hunting over open, fern, or whortleberry clad slopes. White 
of Selborne also noticed this, speaking of its flying round the oaks. 
“ Fern-owls,” he wrote, “have attachments to oaks, no doubt on 
account of food.” 

When speaking about the gummy saliva with which the Nightjar 
now coats or lines the inside of its mouth, more especially when 
hunting during the brooding season, so much was suggested that we 
could not then possibly say all we wished to say without breaking 
the thread. That gummy saliva points, in our idea, to much. The 
Nightjar, which certainly in some traits resembles the swallows, was 
once a nest-builder like them, and used this saliva to aid it in the 
firming of its nest ; but owing to changes and the increasing difficulty 
of finding sufficient food in the short hours it has for hunting, it now 
needs, at all events in the breeding season, to economise this gummy 
saliva for the great purpose of aiding it, not so much to catch the food, 
as to keep it secure in its mouth till, with it, the bird can feed its young 
ones, And to make this quite plain we must refer to certain things 
in the tongue of these as well as of some other insect-eating birds. 


V. 

The tongues of almost all insect-eaters bear, towards the base, 
numerous papilla—blunter or more spiny—and the object of these ap- 
pears to be to work the food automatically towards the gullet. Further- 
more, there is often a plenteous supply of sharp, backwardly-directed 
points about the glottis—all there that the food may be aided to glide 
safely past the windpipe and swallowed while the bird is in flight. 
The tongues of owls, some of which are insect-eaters as well as mice- 
and bird-eaters, are intermediate between those of the goat-suckers 
and the diurnal birds of prey, being rather fleshy and armed with small 
spines on the posterior half. This we learn from that admirable bird 
anatomist, Mr. Lucas, of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 

1 Birds, ii. p. 191. 
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The tongues of the woodpeckers are slightly barbed on either side 
at the tip, and with the upper surface covered with backwardly-directed 
spines so minute that it needs a magnifying glass to see them 
properly. 

The tongue of the Nightjar, being very definitely so barbed, is 
thus admirably adapted to its mode of procuring food and feeding as 
it flies. But when it has its young to feed and does not wish to 
swallow what it catches in its flight, it must have means of stopping 
or retarding the action of these papillz, which, once touched, would, 
so to say, automatically work the food towards the gullet. This 
must, of course, be the case with all birds of this insect-feeding class, 
and our opinion is that, then more especially, the gum is required to 
fix the insects caught in the mouth, so that the action of these 
papillz may not be excited by touch, and that without this gum—at 
that time more especially, and tolerably liberally secreted too—it could 
not succeed, or at all events succeed nearly so well, in keeping intact 
the prey caught in its comparatively short twilight or evening hunting 
movement for its young ones. 


VI. 


The Nightjar makes no nest, but lays its eggs in a slight 
depression on the bare ground in the sand, or on the dry grass 
and twigs at the foot of a tree, in which it chiefly lies, the eggs 
—generally two and never more, and sometimes indeed only one— 
being of a colour so like to that on which they are placed that they are 
not easily recognised. They are pearly-white at base, with leaden 
streaks and mottlings of dusty brown and umber, the very colour of 
the decaying vegetation of the heathy, ferny, or waste land it favours, 
One may go past them over and over again, and even tread on them, 
without having seen them. They are as wondrously protected as 
any eggs. And yet Dr. Russel Wallace has these remarks on this 
point : 

“‘ Many other birds lay their white eggs in open nests, and these 
afford some very interesting examples of the varied modes by which 
concealment may be attained. All the duck tribe, the grebes, and 
the pheasants belong to this class, but these birds have all the habit 
of covering their eggs with dead leaves and other material whenever 
they leave the nest so as effectually to conceal them. Other birds, 
as the short-eared owl, the goat-sucker, the partridge, and some of the 
Australian ground pigeons, lay their white or pale eggs on the bare 
soil ; but in these cases the birds themselves are protectively coloured, 
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so that when sitting they are almost invisible ; but they have the habit 
of sitting close and almost continuously, thus effectually concealing 
their eggs.” 

But how can it properly be said, as Dr. Wallace says above, that 
our Nightjar’s eggs are white or pale? They are blotched and spotted 
exactly like the soil or dried grass or fern on which they may be laid, 
and are not white or pale. 

The bird’s devices to decoy any intruder from its eggs or young 
are really wonderful. It will flutter and circle, and trail itself, as if 
on the tips of its broken wings, along the ground, will feign to have 
wounded itself or been wounded, and in some cases for a short time 
will lie quite still, as though dead, till you advance close to it, and 
then it is off again, as if half-helpless with broken wing. The 
shortness of its legs enables it apparently to roll over and rest for a 
moment on the tips of its wings, as it were. Very probably it will 
succeed in its devices, unless you are very experienced and expert. 
Indeed, it will try to frighten you, and will, as if by conscious 
mimicry, assume its most hawk-like aspect, and brush suddenly right 
against your face, as if it knew that thus it might repel where other 
means had failed. 

When sitting on eggs the bird has the power of assuming, in a 
really striking and wonderful way, the appearance of a rude stump, 
and as its eyes alone would, by their clearness, destroy this illusion, 
the instinct of closing. or almost closing them when anyone comes 
near is brought into play—an instinct which the young ones, from the 
very egg even, seem to share. 

Whence come these wonderful instincts, this special knowledge 
so well applied and so well fitted to secure the existence of this 
creature, so much exposed as it would seem in other ways? Noone 
can tell; but in it the protective resources which are found in the 
lapwings and other birds are developed to the full, though from its 
greater rarity, its seclusion in wooded areas or bushy slopes, and its 
nocturnal habits, there are comparatively few who have observed 
them. 

Mr. Norgate tells! how, on August 6 at Beeston Regis, he found 
a young Nightjar about the size of a starling and without feathers. 
“ An old Nightjar fluttered away from it along the ground, apparently 
carrying something about the size of the young one in its mouth. 
On returning to the spot I found the old bird and two young ones. 
Two or three days afterwards I looked in vain for them, and suppose 
the old one had removed them both.” 

> Zoologist, 1884. 
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He also tells of Mr. Baker, Cambridge, and Mr. Clough 
Newcome, at Feltwell, finding a clutch of two Nightjar’s eggs ; that 
Mr. Baker touched one and wished to take them away, but left them 
till he should return. Mr. Newcome said the old one would remove 
them after handling, and when they returned the eggs were gone. 

“On the other hand, last year, when a Nightjar was hatching and 
rearing a second clutch, with the assistance (a very close company) 
of two older young ones, near my house, she was visited and 
disturbed day after day for weeks, but I could never see that the 
young were shifted more than a yard or two; possibly they crawled 
that distance when hungry to meet the mother, for they are much 
more active with their feet than they appear to be before they are 
disturbed. After the young were able to fly a few yards they returned 
to about the same spot where they were hatched. My attention was 
called to this double brood on July 13, when a gamekeeper stated 
he had seen two young ‘night-hawks’ about a fortnight ago, and 
told me where to find them, which I did the same day. Three 
Nightjars flew up from the same spot. The two young ones were 
greyer and lighter in colour than the old bird, which feigned lameness 
considerably, fluttering along the ground, and often alighting very 
near me. 

“ On looking at the place whence they rose, I found two Nightjar’s 
eggs much sat upon ; one was chipped. The next day I saw the 
old female and two young ones fly up together from the two eggs. 
The same day, at a few hundred yards’ distance, I found another 
female Nightjar sitting on two downy young ones, about three days 
old. On the 19th I inspected the double brood and again saw the 
old one fly off from two very small downy young ones, the eggs being 
hatched and the eggshells lying near. 

“T did not see the fledged young of the former brood on the 
19th, but the next day one of them flew up with the mother from the 
newly-hatched young ones. 

“On August 7 I saw the old one and the two last hatched young 
ones fly from the spot where they were hatched, or within a yard or two 
of it, for they had shifted their home a few feet now and then. I also 
saw a fourth bird—evidently one of the older young ones of the former 
brood—fly from a spot about three yards from the others. 

“T never saw more than two Nightjar’s eggs in one clutch, but I 
have heard of a brood of three young ones found. . . . On June 29, 
1876, in Hockering Wood, I saw a female Nightjar sitting on her 
two young ones, which were nearly feathered. The old bird, on my 
approach, remained motionless, except that it closed—or nearly 
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closed—its large eyes, or at any rate that eye that I could see, as if 
it was aware that its eyes were the most conspicuous part of it.” 

And Mr. Norgate, in view of all the facts narrated in that 
admirable article, thus sums up his results : 

“‘The foregoing notes show that the Nightjar arrives here in the 
second week in May, or earlier, and lays its two eggs as early as the 
last week in May, and as late as the first week in July, or later, as 
some of those mentioned were found unhatched in the first week in 
August ; that its young are hatched pretty early in June, and are 
nearly able to fly by the 28th of that month; that it occasionally 
raises more than one brood, one brood apparently assisting in 
keeping the eggs of a later brood warm ; that the late brood fly well 
by the first week in August; and lastly, that the Nightjar remains 
here till the middle of September, and has been seen on the wing as 
late as the middle of October.” 

Mr. J. H. Gurney says that he feels sure the Nightjar has two 


broods in Norfolk.! 





VII. 


The Nightjar, though pretty widely distributed in our country, is 
very capricious as to the spots that suit it. In most of the home 
counties—that is, the counties immediately round London—it is found. 
Wimbledon Common, at certain secluded parts, is visited ; Holm- 
wood Common, in Surrey, is a good spot for study; and at Epsom 
and all round Leith Hill, and along the Surrey hills everywhere 
thereabout, ample opportunities for observation and study of its 
habits present themselves ; and many a twilight hour near Leith 
Hill, in Mosse’s Wood and.in Mr. Pennington’s coppices and park, 
have I lain and watched it on summer nights in years bygone ; and 
never were hours of mine better spent or more fully rewarded. It 
visits some parts of Kent and Essex, and the southern portion of | 
Herefordshire and Wilts. Yet very often in places which would 
seem quite as suitable for it you search for it and do not find it. 
If you do catch a glimpse of it on tree-branch or rail or weathered 
post-top, you will see that its bright, clear, wide-open eyes, by 
instinct it closes to mere slits. It is very fond of dusting itself in 
the cart tracks of roadways, Often have I seen it doing this near 
Cold Harbour, Dorking, and at Chilworth, and down near Haslemere. 
The young ones newly-hatched have by instinct the same power or 
knowledge, and close the little eyes to mere slits. They are feathered 
| with soft downy first feathers, and can run soon after hatching. 


1 Zoologist, 1883, p. 429. 
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VIII. 


Various theories, as we have seen, have been advanced to account 
for the long pectinated middle claw, some holding that it is for the 
purpose of cleaning the feathers, the shortness of its beak making 
the mouth hardly effective for this purpose. Dr. Bowdler Sharpe 
tells that his friend Dr. Giinther had kept young Nightjars in confine- 
ment, and had never noticed them use this claw for anything but to 
scratch on chair or floor where they chanced to be. But I would 
lay no weight on any such observation of young creatures in confine- 
ment, and for a very good reason, even though Dr. Giinther reported 
it. Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, however, led to it by this suggestion, thinks 
it may be a useful appendage for scratching or distributing the earth 
for the purpose of seeking its food. 

Dresser thinks that the pectinated claw is for disengaging the 
hooked feet of beetles from the bill, to enable the bird to swallow 
them.! This same pectination is, however, found more or less in the 
claws of different species, the bittern and gannet, which have no 
bristles at the base of the bill, and the herons and barn-owls. All 
these birds are fish- or flesh- or offal-feeding, and our idea is that in 
all these cases the pectinated claw has to do with cleaning the mouth 
from floury dust particles adhering in consequence of the gummy 
saliva more or less apt to cover it as the food is passed down. 


IX. 


The Nightjar does not stay long with us. It does not arrive tilt 
the middle of May, one of the latest returning migrants, and it 
departs. usually early in September, though it is sometimes un- 
accountably later than this in certain localities. But, generally, it 
may be said that, if it comes later than the nightingale, it goes with 
it to softer, sunnier climes, where some supply of its favourite food 
may still be found. It does no more than lay its eggs and rear its 
brood ; then it migrates. How the “little pinch of down,” grown to 
some semblance of the parent bird, manages the long, long flight is 
a mystery ; but it does. 

Mr. Howard Saunders says that eggs of the Nightjar, which usually 
leaves in September, have been found as late as August 12.? In that 
case, if the adult bird stayed to hatch the eggs and rear its young 
ones, it could not have migrated till the beginning of October. I 


1 Birds, iv. ad loc. 2 Manual, p. 258. 
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once saw two Nightjars near Leith Hill in the middle of October, 
and once I saw one near Chilworth—on the main road, of all places! 
—on October 10, the season that year having up to then remained 
exceedingly mild and warm. 

This fact is rather against than in favour of White of Selborne’s 
assertion that invariably “ each pair breed but once in a summer.” 

But, as in all other cases, much must be due to special circum- 
stances, to air and climate, in the determination of dates of migration ; 
for Mr. Cecil Smith, in his “ Birds of Guernsey,” cites Miss Carey’s 
report in the “ Zoologist” for 1872, of the Nightjar having remained 
in the island till October 16, and he says he had himself killed one 
as late as November 12; this bird had its stomach crammed with 
small-winged blackbeetles (not house beetles). These dates are 
much later than the Nightjar usually remains in England, though 
Yarrell notices one in Devon as late as November 6, and one in 
Cornwall on November 27. Colonel Irby, on the report of Fabier, 
says the Nightjars cross the Straits of Gibraltar, on their southward 
journey, from September to November. 

Macgillivray says that the whirring sound is produced when the 
bird is sitting. “ After having been engaged for twenty-eight minutes 
in capturing his prey, and whistling now and then whilst doing so, he 
sat upon the top of a tree and whirred six minutes without inter- 
mission.” ‘This was on a Wednesday evening, June 5. As White 
said, when flying it utters frequently a peculiar note. Mr. Seebohm 
has rendered this as co-ic co-it, but to our ears was rather more of 
co-it co-it, 


X. 


Mr. MaclIlwraith, in his useful and valuable “ Birds of Ontario,” ! 
quotes the following lines from what he calls “the unromantic 
plains of Chatham ” : 


With half-closed eyes and quivering boom, 
Descending thro’ the deepening gloom, 
Like plummet falling from the sky, 
Where some poor moth may vainly try 

A goal to win— 
He holds him with his glittering eye, 

And scoops him in. 


Taking this fact of the closing of the eyes when an intruder draws 
near, and looking through the merest slit, along with this other fact 


' P, 256, 
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that, when hunting, it really does half-close its eyes, as is told us in 
the Chatham verse, I have often thought that, as in the case of many 
short-sighted people, it gains clearness of vision for small things not 
just quite nearhand by this drawing together of the eyelids; and in 
this too, as much as in anything else, may lie the reason that, when 
hunting, it will allow you to come so very near to it that the “ wind 
produced by the movement of its wings may even be plainly felt.” I 
have stood on the ferny slopes above Cold Harbour, near Leith Hill, 
and seen it, if one may use the phrase, “quartering” the ground in 
a peculiar triangular manner—by double zigzags, so to say. Standing 
quite still at one point, the bird would sometimes pass me so close 
on the side that I felt the wind of its wings, and then after the lapse 
of a few minutes, it passed me on the other side, in this very 
peculiar process of “ quartering,” about which there can be no doubt. 
whatever. The flight being silenced or softened by swathes of soft 
feathers under the wings, as we have seen, this adds much to its 
apparent “ buoyancy of flight” which Mr. Dewar has well celebrated. 
“The buoyancy of the Nightjar’s flight surpassed that of any bird I 
had ever seen ; it was full of grace.” + 


XI. 

As in the cases of many other species of birds, the most ousré,, 
interesting, and curious traits are found in foreign species. This: 
makes the work of comparative ornithology very attractive. The 
further you extend your survey in other lands—not to say from 
China to Peru—the more remarkable things you meet—remarkable 
in themselves and remarkable also in their relations to conditions, 
circumstances, &c. 

My studies of Nightjars in England, precisely as in the case of 
cuckoos and dabchicks, led me to study some foreign species. I first 
turned to India. There, I found that in the Nilghri Hills, where, in 
certain parts at all events, the sun heat is much greater than with 
us, the Nightjars seemed to apprehend and to utilise this fact, and to 
make heat directly aid them in the work of incubation. This is the 
case with many birds besides some of the mound birds—with the 
dabchicks more especially. This we shall find well borne out by 
the report of a most reliable authority, who has made very valuable 
contributions to Indian ornithology—Miss Cockburn, who, writing 
from Khotagherry, says of the Nilghri Nightjar (Caprimulgus 
Kelarti) : 

“This Nightjar never builds a nest, but lays" her eggs (generally 


1 Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands, p. 82. 
VOL, CCXCI, NO, 2048. M 
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two in number) on the bare ground, and occasionally on a shelf of 
rock, where there is not the slightest appearance of anything 
resembling a bush to shade the bird from the searching rays of the 
sun while engaged in the work of incubating. She evidently 
prefers heat; and for this purpose chooses very warm localities. 
This bird is often contented with only one egg, which it is supposed 
to have the instinct to remove to another place if looked at too 
frequently by man. The business of hatching is apparently left 
entirely to the female, as she alone is seen near the eggs. The 
Nightjar’s eggs are found in the months of February, March, and 
April. Some of them are perfectly oval ; others are thicker at one 
end than the other. I know of no bird’s eggs whose colours fade 
so very much if kept after keing blown. When first taken, the 
prevailing hue is a beautiful salmon-colour, with large blotches of a 
darker shade ; but in a short time they lose their freshness.” ! 
The American night-hawk, as we shall soon see from Thoreau’s 
account, is inclined to brood its eggs on bare rocky shelves on 
-slopes. In this it resembles apparently Caprimulgus Kelarti of the 
Nilghri Hills, though whether the same motive of deriving from the 
sunheat aid to incubation is a motive we cannot undertake positively 
to say. We should think, however, this motive in America, where 
the heat in summer in certain parts is intense, is very likely indeed 
with such a bird to have play. 
Some of the Indian Nightjars produce the most beautiful eggs of 
.all the species. This especially applies to the eggs of Caprimulgus 
-andamanensis, which differ from those of any other Indian species. 
‘The ground colour,” says Mr. Hume,? “is a delicate salmon-pink, 
mottled and streaked and ornamented with zigzag and hieroglyphic- 
like lines of a darker and somewhat purplish pink.” 


XII. 

Nightjars are very capricious in distribution everywhere as well 
asin England. Mr. F. Lewis tells in the “ Ibis,” in an article on the 
Land Birds of Sabaragamuwa Province, Ceylon, that he has observed 
avery curious break in the distribution of the bird there. “It is 
found in abundance in and around the little village of Veralupe, 
adjoining the town of Ratnapura ; but half a mile to the east it does 
not occur, and a little distance beyond it again appears in numbers. 


1 Hume, iii. p. 42. The fact last noted above is another warning against 
describing eggs too absolutely from specimens found in cabinets—even British 
Museum cabinets. 

2 Stray Feathers, i. p. 471. 
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I can find no explanation for this curious phenomenon, though I 
have watched the case with curiosity for some years.” } 


XIII. 


Caprimulgus macrurus, or large-tailed goat-sucker, is the only true 
Nightjar yet discovered in Australia. It was found at Port Essington, 
by Mr. Gilbert, frequenting the open forest, and sometimes in dense 
thickets, sheltering itself under a bush or tuft of dead leaves on the 
surface of the ground, in which position it sits so close that it may 
be almost trodden upon before making any endeavour to escape ; 
but, on taking wing, it flies with amazing swiftness and with a zigzag 
motion, suddenly dropping into some near place of concealment. 
It is said to breed in October. From the plate given by Mr. Gilbert, 
the rictal bristles in this species are very long, and incline forward 
when the bird is at rest. In general habits it closely resembles 
our own Nightjar ; but Bronowski says that it invariably lays but one 
egg, and lays it on the bare ground. 

The “more-pork,” or tawny frogmouth of Australia, more es- 
pecially of Western Australia, is scientifically Podargus strigoides, 
and is perhaps the nearest of all the other varieties to the true 
Nightjar. It is said to have been called “more-pork” from its cry, 
which was thought to be very near to that; but the ‘ Western 
Australian Museum Guide” says this is an error—that the more- 
pork call is really the cry of the boobook owl (Minok doobook) 
which was at first wrongly attributed to this Nightjar. At another 
place this is added: “ For years the cry of the boobook owl (‘ more- 
pork’) was attributed to the tawny frogmouth (Podargus), which 
has quite a different note.”? The tawny frogmouth has some 
notable characteristics, just departing sufficiently, and no more, from 
the normal traits of the common Nightjars. This makes them the 
more interesting in themselves and the more worthy of study. My 
friend, Mrs. Peggs, who has resided for some years in Roebuck Bay, 
has described the bird there to me thus : 

“It is grey-green ; its feathers appear to stick quite out from the 
bird, and, when resting on a tree along the branch, it is almost 
indistinguishable from a portion of the branch, and this habit of 
itself would suffice to class the bird. It is said sometimes to lay its 
two eggs or its one egg on the bare ground, and sometimes to find 
accommodation in the hole of a tree or a disused, rough nest of 


1 Ibis, July 1898, p. 356. * Guide to Western Australian Museum, p. 27. 
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another bird. The ‘more-pork’ cry is certainly not used when the 
bird is surprised by too close an approach. I have never heard it 
give that cry when I surprised it ; then it gives a very different cry, 
hard to describe—something between a hiss and a squeak. It very 
seldom takes prey on the wing, but searches for it on the ground.” 

Podargus strigoides literally means “ owl-like swift-foot,” and the 
name “frogmouths” has been given to the whole genera, while 
one variety has been expressly called Batrachostoma, so that the 
round mouth and open gape is found in them all, suggesting 
that neither one nor other did originally search for its main food on 

the ground, though that habit has developed a harder, thicker bil, 
the presumption being that they all originally caught it in flight like 
our own true Nightjars, and that probably differentiation has pro- 
ceeded in this way along with increase in size, &c., to protect the 
species from certain owls or eagle owls. The nocturnal habit has 
also in some of the varieties been much modified. 

If, however, Australia has, so far as we yet know, but one true 
Nightjar, it has a further number of birds closely allied, yet with 
traits of the owls—indicating thus, it may be, a link between these 
species. In structure, plumage, and aspect they are Nightjars, the 
owl affinities lying more in habit than in appearance. They are 
called owlet Nightjars—one of them, scientifically gotheles Nove 
Holland, departs from the practice of northern Nightjars by nesting 
in holes or spouts of trees—more particularly of the gum-trees, and 
in perching across, not parallel to, a branch. In the nesting in 
holes it has reached a habit fixed and uniform, which with the 
“‘more-pork” is as yet but occasional. Its flight is straight, and 
not at all marked by the sudden twists and turns and zigzags that 
distinguish the European Nightjars. Bronowski tells how it may be 
disturbed and seen by tapping at the base of rotten or hollow trees, 
when one or other of the birds will put its head out of the hole, just 
as a human being would put head out of door or window, on any 
unusual noise being heard, to see what is the matter. 

Another is the white-bellied Nightjar, Zgotheles leucogaster, larger 
and more powerful than the owlet, and strictly nocturnal in its habits, 
which the owlet hardly is. 

Dr. Russel Wallace makes reference to the peculiar habits of the 
Australian Podargi—huge goat-suckers, which build nests very similar 
to woodpigeons’, and their eggs are protected much as the wood- 
pigeons’ are'—but unfortunately he does not, or cannot, tell us 
much more of them. 

1 Darwinism, p. 214. 
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In his work on “ Distribution of Plants and Animals,” Dr. Russel 
Wallace tells us that the Nightjars do not reach New Zealand, which, 
considering that the species in several of its varieties is well repre- 
sented in Australia, is the more surprising. Dr. Wallace also tells 
us of a new and remarkable variety called Steatornis, which is more 
related to the goat-suckers than to any other species. It was first 
discovered by Humboldt in a cavern at Venezuela, and it has since 
been found in caves and deep ravines in Trinidad and other parts of 
the West Indies. The most remarkable thing about it is that it is 
a vegetable feeder, which a bird that has begun, as the more- 
porks or frogmouths have done, to find all its food on the ground, 
is most certainly on the way, in a modified fashion, to become. 

Dr. Wallace, in his “ Distribution of Plants and Animals,” tells 
us also that the plants of New Zealand are mostly dull in colours of 
flowers, being wind- and not insect-fertilised, and he adds that insects 
there are scarce. This would account for the lack of bright-coloured 
and conspicuous flowers, as well as for the absence of Nightjars, 
which, if they were there, would have to adopt some of the habits 
of certain of the Australian Nightjars, and cease to catch prey on the 
wing, and to search for it on the ground, so becoming more and more 
vegetable feeders. Thus do all things in Nature hang together: no 
scented or bright-coloured flowers means few insects; no insects 
means no purely insectivorous birds, Nightjars or others, just as Mr. 
Darwin proved that where there were old maids with cats, there would 
be plenty of humble bees. 


XIV. 


The common night-hawk of America, as it is called there, and 
sometimes the Virginian goat-sucker, is scientifically Chordetles* 
virginianus, and is very close to our common Nightjar. Thoreau 
had his own special experiences to record with regard to it. In his 
Diary, under date June 7, we find him writing : 

“ Visited my night-hawk on her nest. Could hardly believe my 
eyes when I stood within seven feet and beheld her sitting on her 
eggs, her head towards me ; she looked so saturnian, so one with the 
earth ; so sphinx-like, a relic of the reign of Saturn, which Jupiter 
did not destroy, a riddle that might well cause a man to go dash 

1 The origin of this word is as follows: xop}4=chordé, a stringed musical 


iastrument, 5¢[An=evening—which shows that the earlier observers had a fancy 
for finding music in the note, calling the bird ‘* evening musical instrument.” 
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his head against a stone. It was not an actual living creature of the 
air, but a figure in stone or bronze, a fanciful production of art, like 
the gryphon or the pheenix. In fact, with its breast towards me, and 
owing to its colour or size, no bill perceptible, it looked like the end 
of a brand such as are common in a clearing—its breast mottled or 
alternately waved with dark brown and grey, its flat, greyish, weather- 
beaten crown, its eyes nearly closed, purposely, lest those bright 
beads should betray it: with the stony cunning of the sphinx. A 
fanciful work in bronze to ornament a mantel. It is enough to fill 
one with awe.” 

Again, under date July 22, he thus speaks of the young 
bird : 

“One of the night-hawk’s ez7s ishatched. The young is exactly 
like a pinch of rabbit’s fur or down of that colour, dropped on the 
ground, not two inches long, with a dimpling, irregular arrangement 
of minute feathers in the middle, destined to become its wings and 
tail. Yet even it half-opened its eyes and peeped, if I mistake 
not. Was ever bird more completely protected both by the colour 
of its eggs, and of its own body that sits on them, and of the young 
bird just hatched? Accordingly, the eggs and young are but rarely 
discovered. ‘There was one egg still, and by the side of it this little 
pinch of down fluttered out, and was not observed at first ; at foot, 
down the hill, had rolled half the shell it had come out of. There 
was no callowness as in the young of most birds. It seemed a 
singular place for a young bird to begin its life, this little pinch of 
down, and lie still on the exact spot where the egg lay—a flat, exposed 
shelf on the side of a bare hill, with nothing but the whole heavens, 
the broad universe above, to brood it when its mother was away.” 

This name of Cordeiles, however, has, with the newer school of 
ornithologists, given place to Caprimulgus americanus ; and under 
this designation we find Prince Buonaparte writing of them. He 
says that “the night-hawks are among the swallows what the owls are 
among the Falconida, and, if we may be allowed the expression, the 
C. americanus has more of the hirundine look than the others... . 
When in woods or hawking near trees, the flight is made in glides 
round the tops or branches, and often it will settle for a few seconds 
on the very summit of the leading shoots. The eggs are of a dirty 
bluish white, with blotches of dark olive-brown. During incubation 
the male keeps a most vigilant watch round. In wet and gloomy 
weather these birds are active all day.” 1 

Dr. Elliot Coues says that if they do not circle tree-tops in flight 


1 Wilson, pp. 371 and 372. 
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for capturing prey, they quarter the air ; and he adds that one of the 
eggs may be hatched a good deal sooner than the other. “I once 
found,” he states, “an interval of three days elapse between the 
hatching of the two eggs of the night-hawk. Nuttall speaks of the 
night-hawk sometimes actually visiting towns, and then sailing round 
chimneys and other elevated stalks or points in circles. 

The whip-poor-will is more familiar to us, since its singular cry 
or call is often referred to by popular writers who are not called on 
to describe the bird or otherwise to note its class or peculiarities. It 
has been at different times differently ranged. Dr. Elliot Coues 
writes : 

“The common whip-poor-will has been referred back to the old 
genus Caprimulgus. While it certainly differs from the chuck-will’s- 
widow type of Axtrostomus in not having the rictal bristles garnished 
with lateral filaments and is not very obviously different from 
Caprimulgus of the old world, it may be best to keep it with 
Antrostomus, where all the New World species are usually referred, 
until the limits of the respective genera are better understood.”! 

From all we can gather, whip-poor-will (C. vociferus) is so nearly 
allied to C. carolinensis that an ordinary observer would never 
distinguish them. Wilson notes how in the evening they will go 
skimming on the grass within a foot or two of a person as if never 
seeing him, the eyes so intent on the insects hunted. 

In the lower part of the State of Delaware Nuttall found these 
birds troublesomely abundant at the breeding season. It was the. 
reiterated cries of whip-poor-will, whip-peri-will, issuing from several 
birds at the same time, that caused such a confused vociferation as at 
first to banish sleep.? Nuttall notes another peculiarity of the whip- 
poor-will, and tells us that this call, except on moonlit nights, is 
continued usually till midnight, when they cease, until again aroused 
for awhile at the commencement of twilight.’ 

Nuttall, who clearly paid much and close attention to this bird, 
also tells us that the whip-poor-will is the only Nightjar which has 
white, unspotted eggs ; and that both male and female take part in 
incubation. The young of this variety, as of the night-hawks and 
those we have in England, are hatched downy—in this, as Dr. E. 
Coues remarks, resembling the lower order of birds, and not the 
higher with which they are associated. This suggests more than one 
question—why, for instance, a bird so specialised and developed 
should in this respect make itself a complete exception, so high, yet 


1 Key, p. 449. * Ornithology of United States, p. 379. 
® Ibid. p. 744. 
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so low, in this matter, which is no doubt correlated with its now 
building no nest whatever. Only the more prominent parts on the 
young are covered with this down ; the naked parts are covered in 
three or four days, the inequality of the distribution of this down 
which marks all the Nightjar young, gives the dimpling character 
which Thoreau noted in the young night-hawk when first seen by him. 

Mr. Thomas Macllwraith has given a pretty full account of the 
night-hawks and whip-poor-wills inCanada. He says of the latter : 

“It is seldom seen abroad by day, except when disturbed at its 
resting-place in some shady part of the woods, when it glides off 
noiselessly like a great moth. . . . Not unfrequently it perches on 
the roof of a farmhouse, startling the inmates with its cry, which 
they hear with great distinctness. This is the only song of the whip- 
poor-will, and it is kept up during the breeding season, after which it 
is seldom heard.” 

Mr. Nuttall notes thisabout chuck-will’s-widow (C. Carolinensis): 

It commences its singular serenade in the evening soon after 
sunset, and continues it with short interruptions for several hours. 
Towards morning the note is renewed, until the opening dawn. In 
a still evening this singular note will be heard for half a mile, its tones 
being slower, louder, and more full than that of whip-poor-will.! 

Audabon celebrates the sensitiveness of this bird : 

“When the chuck-will’s-widow, either male or female (for each 
sits alternately), has discovered that the eggs have been touched, 
it ruffles its feathers and appears extremely dejected for a minute or 
two, after which it emits a low, murmuring cry, scarcely audible to 
me, as I lay concealed at a distance not more than eighteen or 
twenty yards. At this time I have seen the other parent reach the 
spot, flying so low over the ground that I thought its little feet must 
have touched it as it skimmed along, and, after a few low notes and 
some gesticulations, all indicative of great distress, take an egg in its 
large mouth, the other bird doing the same, when they would fly off 
together, skimming closely over the ground, until they disappeared 
among the trees. He adds that the eggs, of a dull olive colour with 
darker specks, are about the size of pigeons’ eggs. 

Mr. Gosse makes this note : 

“It wanted but a few minutes of midnight when suddenly the 
clear and distinct voice of the chuck-will’s-widow rose up from a 
pomegranate tree in the garden below the window where I was 
sitting, and only a few yardsfrom me. It was exactly as if a human 
being had spoken the words,” ? 


' Ornithology, p. 740. * Romance of Natural History, p. 174- 
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Waterton did not forget to observe and to report on some South 
American species. In the second journey to Pernambuco and 
Brazil he writes : 

“ The prettily mottled plumage of the goat-sucker, like that of the 
owl, wants the lustre which is observed in the feathers of the birds of 
day. This at once marks him as a lover of the pale moon’s nightly 
beams. There are nine species here. The largest appears nearly 
the size of the English wood-owl. Its cry is so remarkable that, 
having once heard it, you will never forget it. When night reigns 
over these immeasurable wilds, whilst lying in your hammock, you 
will hear this goat-sucker lamenting like one in deep distress. A 
stranger would never conceive it to be the cry of a bird. He would 
say it was the departing voice of a midnight-murdered victim, or the 
last wailing of Niobe for her poor children before she was turned 
into stone. Suppose yourself in hopeless sorrow ; begin with a high 
loud note and pronounce ‘ Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha,’ each note 
lower and lower till the last is scarcely heard, pausing a moment 
betwixt every note, and you will have some idea of the moaning of 
the largest goat-sucker in Demerara. 

“Four other species of the goat-sucker! articulate some words so 
distinctly that they have received their names from the sentences 
they utter, and absolutely bewilder the stranger on his arrival in 
these parts. The most common one sits down close by your door, 
and flies and alights three or four yards before you, as you walk 
along the road, crying, ‘Who are you; who, who, who are you?’ 
Another bids you ‘ Work away ; work, work, work away.’ S third cries 
mournfully, ‘ Willy-come-go ; Willy-Willy-Willy-come-go.’ And high 
up in the country a fourth tells you to ‘ Whip-poor-will ; whip, whip, 
whip- poor-will.’ 

“You will never sarvande the negro to destroy these birds, or get 
the Indian to let fly his arrow atthem. They are birds of omen and 
reverential dread. They are the receptacles for departed souls who 
come back again to earth, or are expressly sent by Jumbo or Yabahou 
to haunt cruel and hard-hearted masters, and retaliate injuries received 
from them.” 


XV. 


Dr. Freeman, in his interesting book, “ Ashanti and Jaman,” has 
a good deal to say about the filamented Nightjar of West Africa, 
with its remarkable outstanding wing-feathers. These, as he says, 


1 Pp. 145-6. 
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are caused by the quill of a feather from the carpus of each wing 
being developed to an enormous length—fully twice as long as the 
bird’s body. He was perfectly astonished when he first saw the bird 
flying. It seemed that, at a distance from the bird, at each side 
were two dark bodies like butterflies, or some other insect, and about 
this matter at night he could by no means satisfy himself, as then the 
elongated quill or feather stalk was entirely invisible, of course, 
But afterwards he came upon the bird through the day because of a 
habit it has of frequenting pathways, and there it would sit, with the 
long wing-feathers directed straight up above it, till he was within a few 
yards of it, then fly away, to advance farther up the path, and then 
sit down, to go through exactly the same process as before. When 
sitting among the long grasses, which sometimes reach as high as 
seventeen feet, and long-stemmed vegetation with feathery tops, this 
Nightjar’s filamented feathers fall in well with the general effect— 
the more, as with our own Nightjars, this bird tries to scratch out 
a depression beneath it—the filamented feathers rising up straight 
over its back. It may be suggested that concealment in such 
retreats, which it can always find, is ¢#e reason for this feather 
development. At all events, there is no other more likely explanation 
as yet. The general habits of this Nightjar otherwise very closely 
resemble those of the Nightjar in England, which we know best. 


XVI. 


My old friend, Canon Tristram, was so good as to answer a 
query of mine about the Nightjars of Palestine, to the following 
effect : “So far as I had any opportunity of observing the habits of 
the Palestine species of Nightjars, they do not in the slightest degree 
vary from ours. They have the same trick of lying flat on a 
horizontal rail or pale, and passing for a piece of wood. The only 
eggs I took were on the bare ground, two in number.” 





There are yet several points to settle about our common Night- 
jar ; so that young ornithologists who will specially devote themselves 
to it, and not grudge to give summer evenings patiently to watch and 
study it, have still chances of distinguishing themselves and adding 
to the accepted facts about a bird as interesting, strange, weird, and 
unaccountable as any. 
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APPENDIX. 


1. If we knew more about the special habits of different varieties of Nightjars, 
we could at once make our survey more profitably comparative, and perhaps 
reach some secrets of differentiation or variation. Thus the zigzag turnings and 
circlings in flight, or ‘* quartering the air,” are common to all of the true Nightjars, 
while those which have departed from this habit, like Zgotheles Nove Hollande, 
have also céased to be truly nocturnal. eucogaster, again, which remains noc- 
turnal, still retains these marked characteristics in flight, though varying from the 
normal in some ways. 

2. Have those Nightjars which, like the so-called Australian more-pork 
occasionally, and Agotheles Nove Hollande systematically, seek their food on the 
ground and are seldom on the wing, been modified, and how far, in bill and wing, 
and in the pectinated toe ?—which in that case, if it is used for scratching up food 
in earth, snails, grubs, &c., would need to become stronger as well as the beak—a 
process which, we believe, has already proceeded so far in the tawny frogmouth, 
and perhaps farther still in 2gotheles Nove Hollande. 

3. An important question arises : What modifications, ifany, have been effected 
in the young from the nesting-in-hole habits, as occasionally in the so-called more- 
pork, and absolutely in Zgotheles and the Podargt, which, as Dr. Wallace tells us, 
build nests like wood-pigeons’? Are the young still hatched downy or to the same 
extent, or are observable modifications to be noted ?—the highly specialised bird 
then coming more and more in this respect to rank itself with the higher birds 
here, while falling into other habits more like some of the lower birds. 

4. We are told that the eggs of the whip-poor-wills are pure white. Is 
there anything special to this class in nesting or in variation of habit in regard to 
places in which they lay the eggs, since they are not colour-protected, as in the 
case of most other Nightjars which lay their eggs on the bare ground? This 
observation would be most interesting and helpful towards a theory of modified 
habits affecting coloration of eggs. 

5. The males of some species appear very closely to share the incubation with 
the females; in others this isnot so. Is there in this difference grounds for 
pointing to differences in development of certain parts, or is this either way un- 
accompanied by any modification, however slightly marked otherwise ? 


ALEX. H. JAPP. 
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NAPOLEON AND PRINCE 
METTERNICH. 


RINCE METTERNICH was driving in Vienna one day during 
the Congress of 1815, when the horses bolted, the carriage was 
overturned, and Metternich was thrown into the roadway. Finding 
he had no bones broken he picked himself up and walked quietly 
away. The same evening he met the King of Naples, who had seen 
the accident. ‘ How horribly frightened you must have been,” said 
the King. “Not at all,” answered Metternich; “it is no merit of 
mine, but I am constitutionally inaccessible to fear.” “It is as I 
thought,” replied the King ; “ you are a supernatural being.” 

The man who had learnt in his youth to confront Napoleon was 
naturally an object of awe and admiration to the crowned heads of 
Europe. Curiously enough Napoleon himself singled out the man 
who was to become his greatest diplomatic opponent. When Count 
Cobenzl was appointed in 1806 as Austrian ambassador at Paris, 
Napoleon took exception to the choice and pointed out young 
Metternich as the most suitable person to be sent to his Court. It 
had been previously decided to send Metternich to St. Petersburg, 
and he was on his way thither from Berlin when Napoleon 
signified his request. Metternich received instructions to stop at 
Vienna, and there he learned that his destination was Paris. 
Napoleon took a pleasure in conversing with him at the Sunday 
receptions at the Tuileries, when the whole diplomatic corps would be 
assembled en masse. ‘“ Youare young,” said Napoleon, “ to represent 
so old a country.” “Your Majesty was only my age,” replied 
Metternich, “ when you fought Austerlitz.” 

Metternich made a brilliant success in Paris. His manners, his 
address, his appearance recommended him not only to Napoleon, 
but to the whole Court circle. He was appealed to as an authority 
on all matters of taste and etiquette. No ceremonies or entertain- 
ments were undertaken without his advice. He played the 76% of 
trifler to perfection, and while he appeared to be immersed in gaieties 
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he was employed in watching political events and studying Napoleon’s 
disposition. 

After the marriage of Napoleon with the Archduchess Marie 
Louise, Metternich was treated with still more confidence by the 
Emperor and admitted to the closest intimacy. Napoleon urged 
him to visit the Empress more often and with less ceremony, and left 
them alone, that they might converse more freely. The Empress 
was not always so judicious in her conduct as was desirable, and 
Napoleon asked Metternich to advise her with regard to her attitude 
towards strangers. ‘The Empress is young,” he remarked; “she 
might think I was going to be a severe husband ; you are her father’s 
minister and the friend of her childhood ; what you say will have 
more effect upon her than anything I could say.” 

When war finally broke out with Austria Napoleon’s wrath 
exploded over the head of the ambassador who had, as he felt, befooled 
him and lulled his suspicions with fair words. The French repre 
sentative at Vienna had faithfully reported to his master that Austria 
was making unusual preparations to increase her military strength, 
but Metternich’s soothing phrases calmed Napoleon’s rising wrath 
and gave Austria time to complete her arrangements. Events suc- 
ceeded each other so rapidly that the Austrian despatch warning 
Metternich to fly from Paris had only just arrived when Napoleon, in 
hot indignation, gave orders to Fouché, Minister of Police, to seize 
the ambassador and march him to the frontier under strict guard. 
Fouché, however, was not disposed to carry out his instructions az 
pied de la' lettre. THe called at the Austrian Embassy and courteously 
asked Metternich when it would suit him to leave Paris. He even 
put off the journey for a couple of days after the date was fixed, in 
order to give Metternich time to recover from a slight indisposition. 

It was to Metternich that the Allied Sovereigns turned in 1813 
when Napoleon, who wanted time to reorganise his forces, was doing 
all in his power to protract negotiations. M. de Bubna, the Austrian 
ambassador, had been spending fruitless days in trying to gain an 
interview with Napoleon at Friedrichstadt, near Dresden, where the 
Emperor had stationed himself. Time passed on, and still the 
business was no nearer being settled. The Sovereigns grew more 
and more uneasy and consulted Metternich as to what was to be done: 
This brought matters to a head. No sooner did Napoleon hear that 
Metternich was in the confidence of the Allies than he made up his 
mind that further delay was useless. He sent a message requesting 
that Metternich would come and see him. The utmost excitement 
prevailed. Metternich went in the character of mediator for half 
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Europe. Ministers, generals, ambassadors thronged the ante- 
chambers of the palace in feverish anxiety. 

The interview began at two o’clock in the afternoon. Napoleon, 
who was standing with his hat under his arm, began in an injured 
tone: “Here you are then, M. de Metternich, at last. You have 
come very late, for twenty-four days have elapsed since the armistice 
was signed and nothing has yet been done. ll this has arisen from 
the delays of Austria. I have long been sensible that I could not 
rely on my relations with that Power. No extent of obligation 
or kind deeds has been able to overcome your inveterate hostility 
towards me.” 

Warming to his subject Napoleon proceeded to set forth how 
benevolent and pacific had been his conduct throughout, and 
how ungrateful Austria had shown herself towards him. Metternich 
replied that he had come to ask for. peace, and explained the 
proposed terms. ‘Thereupon Napoleon broke out into fury and 
insult. 

“ I know,” he said, “ what you desire in secret. You Austrians 
desire to get Italy entirely to yourselves ; your friends the Russians 
desire Poland ; the Prussians are set on Saxony, the English on 
Belgium and Holland. And if I yield to-day you will to-morrow 
demand of me those the objects of your most ardent desires. 
But before you get them prepare to raise millions of men, to shed 
the blood of many generations, and to come to treat at the foot 
of Montmartre. Oh, Metternich ! how much has England given you 
to propose such terms to me?”! 

After this Napoleon continued in a blustering strain, saying that 
he would rather die than tarnish his glory. “I am a soldier. 
I have need of honour and glory. I cannot reappear lessened 
in the midst of my people. I must remain great, glorious, admired.” 

Metternich asked, if that were the case, when the war was to 
come to an end, and added, “I have just traversed your army ; 
your regiments are composed of children ; you have anticipated the 
regular levies and called to arms a generation not yet formed; 
if that generation is destroyed by the war in which you are engaged 
where will you find a new one to supply its place? Will you 
descend to a still younger brood of children?” 

At this point Napoleon lost the last remnants of his self-control ; 
he grew pale with rage, and letting fall the hat which he had been 
carrying he walked up to Metternich, exclaiming, “ You are not 
a soldier, sir; you have not even the soul of a soldier: you have 


1 Alison’s Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Lord Stewart, vol, i. p. 651. 
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not lived in camps or learned to despise your own life or those 
of others when their sacrifice is necessary. What are two hundred 
thousand men to me? I can afford to spend a hundred thousand 
men every year.” 

“Let us open the windows,” replied Metternich, “that Europe 
in a body may hear you, and if it does so the cause I am pleading 
will not suffer.” 

Kicking his hat into a corner Napoleon paced about the room, 
haranguing in an impassioned strain on his indifference to the 
slaughter of any number of soldiers belonging to other nations, and 
descanting forcibly on the unpardonable ingratitude of Austria after 
he had done her the honour of marrying an Austrian archduchess. 

All through the June afternoon this duel of words was carried on, 
Napoleon trying to gain his point by invective, Metternich sticking 
doggedly to the original terms of the negotiation. The sun went 
down, it grew too dark for the opponents to distinguish each other’s 
faces, and still the anxious watchers outside the locked doors waited 
in wondering suspense for the issue. 

At last, finding he could make no headway, Napoleon exclaimed, 
‘Vous persistez, vous voulez toujours me dicter la loi; eh bien, soit 
la guerre ! mais au revoir 4 Vienne,” 

“You are lost, Sire,” was Metternich’s parting word. “I had 
the presentiment of it when I came; now, in going, I have the 
certainty.” 

When Metternich came out Berthier rushed up to him and 
eagerly inquired if he were satisfied with the Emperor. “ Perfectly 
so,” replied Metternich ; “he has taken a load off my conscience, for 
I swear to you your master has lost his senses.” 

Napoleon in describing the interview the same evening, said 
to some one, “I have had a long conversation with Metternich. 
He held out bravely ; thirteen times did I throw him the gauntlet, 
and thirteen times did he pick it up. But the glove will remain 
in my hands at last.” 

GEORGIANA HILL. 
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TERMINATING THE TREATISE. 


A GHETTO SKETCH. 


Se Beth-Hamidrash of the synagogue of the “Seekers of 
Truth” is thronged to-night with an immense assembly. 
The large dark-ceiled, dingy-walled room, which wears a gloomy 
aspect by day, is now lit up with a blaze of splendour: the central 
chandelier—hanging from a blackened beam above the A/memmor 
or precentor’s platform—glittering with a blinding effulgence that 
is reflected from its many clusters of prismatic drops; gas-jets 
blazing with their flaming tongues ; candles shining with their serene 
slender rays. A babel of a hundred voices roars tumultuously in 
the “house of study”; eager excited talk flows freely on every side, 
accompanied by ceaseless gesture. Knots of men are gathered here 
and there: near the “holy ark” containing the scrolls of the Torah 
—a cabinet behung with a blue plush curtain, and surmounted by 
twin tablets inscribed with the decalogue; beside the huge bookcase 
with glass sliding doors, stocked with ponderous leather-bound 
volumes ; and about the many massive pillars supporting the ceiling, 
to one of which is attached a crescent-shaped tin box with a slit in 
the top, which serves as a depository to givers of charity in secret. 
A loquacious little fellow, with a silk hat on the back of his head, is 
explaining to several open-mouthed listeners an elaborate table in 
the tiniest of type, displayed on one of the walls, and that shows 
the calendar for as many years in the future as any frequenter of the 
sanctuary is likely to require ; a hatchet-faced, grizzled wight is 
haranguing a small company on the gradual spread of Sabbath- 
desecration ; a solicitous father is arranging terms with a Melammed 
for the Hebrew instruction of his backward son ; numerous groups 
are hotly debating matters of policy concerning the synagogue ; two 
or three “Seekers of Truth” are discussing the discourse delivered 
by the Maggid (preacher) on the previous day; and many a 
workman is railing at the tyranny of employers in the sympathetic 
hearing of his discontented mates. 

A big placard, printed in bold and weak characters in alternate 
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fines, posted on a disused door, attracts the attention of every 
arrival, who, though aware of the nature of the night’s event, reads, 
perhaps for the tenth time, the following announcement, which has 
stared at him from many a shop window and hoarding in the last few 
days: “On the first day of the week, section And he lived, at 
8 o’clock in the evening, our teacher the Rav .. ., the son of our 
teacher the Rav. . ., will terminate the treatise Mew Year, and 
whosoever cometh, happy will he be and blessed will his name be 
called.” 

Seated on the benches about the middle of a long table, between 
the platform and the bookcase, are a group of elderly men swaying 
intermittently over faded folios, and deeply engrossed in study and 
discussion, despite the general commotion around them. The table 
is covered with a print cloth stained with candle-grease, which is 
tied to the legs in vain provision against physical demonstrations of 
mental excitement. The diligent circle consists of those who 
regularly attend the Talmudical expositions, synecdochically called 
the B/a/t or leaf, which are delivered by the Rav (minister) on every 
night but the Sabbath. They are labouring over a treatise which 
was begun some two or three months ago, and of which, in 
accordance with traditional custom, the subtleties and perplexities of 
the last page or so have been left to be unravelled to-night, with all 
the honour of an especially large audience and the rumoured 
reward of a subsequent repast. Some of them have the reputation 
of scholars versed—nay, thoroughly steeped—in the entire rabbinical 
literature ; and report says that one, with a grey forked beard and 
wizen cheeks, sitting in a huddled posture, possesses the letters 
patent of a Rav, whereof a cruel fate has prevented his enjoying the 
fruits. The others, with the exception of the Melammed, who is 
constantly wiping his spectacles with a snuffy, red-patterned hand- 
kerchief, and the bookseller—fabled to incorporate in his person the 
being of an author too—follow quite humble callings, comprising as 
they do a retail grocer, a glazier, a pedlar, and an itinerant egg-dealer. 
Absorbed the whole day long in seeking little more than the bread 
of life, they now are lost to all worldly distraction, wandering in a 
maze of dialectics, and forming a striking picture of animated study 
amid the surrounding stir and babble—with lips trolling, eyes flashing, 
brows wrinkling, shoulders heaving, bodies swaying, and thumbs 
resolutely scooping the air as though to clinch the momentous argu- 
ment. Blithely they follow the bewildering passage of the dicta of 
opposing schools; keenly past barriers of objection and lurking 


fallacies, they scent the trail of the guiding truth, and vigorously they 
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clutch each other’s gesticulating hand in vehement dispute, while 
pouring forth a torrent of references, and whirling their own free hand 
in rhythm with the sequence of contrasted clauses. 

But suddenly the hubbub ceases; the hatchet-faced haranguer 
restrains his exhortations, the uproarious debaters check their fiery 
eloquence, and a lanky ill-clad youth who has been poring over a 
volume of the “Midrash” by the light of a candle on a broad window- 
ledge, turns round wondering at the abrupt lull. “The Rav is 
here!” is whispered throughout the room. The throng quickly, 
reverently parts, and a slim black-coated figure of medium height 
hastens past with lowered visage to the seat next to the ark, where 
he stops and faces the wall. All gossip is stayed; the people 
assume an attitude of prayer; and a fatherless worshipper, still in 
his period of eleven months’ mourning, has ascended the 4/memmor 
to do the precentor’s office. 

The service concluded, the assembly press forward to the 
Talmudical table. But the benches are of limited capacity, and 
after they have been filled to their utmost there still remains a 
modest multitude who form a triple straggling fringe on either side. 
Amongst these is the Parnass, the directing genius of the shrine for 
the current year, who, with an unconvincing look of wisdom, is 
leaning his elbows on the back of a bench ; but a past president 
and former rival of the present warden, who has long seceded from 
the “Seekers of Truth” because of the waning of his influence, but 
has been invited to the celebration because of the air of importance 
lent by his dignity as communal chairman, is given a seat of honour 
and comfort. The shuffling of feet and buzz of voices yet continue, 
and the Shammes (beadle) feeling his authority defied, takes up a 
prayer-book, strikes it thrice with his heavy palm, and belches forth 
an emphatic imperious “ Sha-a-a !” 

Silence follows. All eyes turn to the impressive figure at the 
centre of the table. A dark grave face, vivid eyes, snowy beard, 
thin firm lips, silver-streaked earlocks, and a lofty forehead surmounted 
by a skull-cap ; the whole pervaded with a glow of enthusiasm, an 
ineffable halo of piety and learning :—such is the appearance of the 
Rav. At his elbow is a pile of six or eight stout volumes for 
purposes of reference ; and a pair of thick wax candles, in tall silver 
candlesticks, shed their light around him. His forefinger passes 
quickly down the page of the bulky tome as he reviews with the 
glance of a veteran the preceding arguments, and a faint strain of 
the traditional sing-song slowly issues from between his lips. 
Almost imperceptibly, amid breathless stillness, fhe begins in low 
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clear tones to unfold the theme of his exposition ; and in another 
moment he has embarked on the advertised passage. 

“The sea of the Talmud,” as the Rabbis call the thesaurus of 
ancient Jewish lore, is an expanse whose every inch is known to him, 
whose depths are revealed to him in their very outline, whose currents 
flow harmoniously with the trend of his thoughts. Vast, indeed, 
it is, almost immeasurably vast, but he has traversed its mighty 
bosom more than once, with a perseverance that grew with time and 
a joy augmented by the belief that only thus could one reach celestial 
territory. His mind glides upon it with the ease begotten of fifty 
years’ practice, and his features wear a look of anticipated success. 
At first with steady course, to suit the feeble wits in the company, 
he steers the way on the great tract—which contains in its midst 
elements of all earthly science, scraps of saga and fable, gems of 
truth, lumps of wisdom, myth, allegory, all resting on layers of 
religious legislation—skilfully avoiding dilemmas and passing safely 
over stretches of logomachy, cleaving asunder conflicting theories 
and principles, and stopping ever and anon to study some interesting 
spot more minutely in strips of bordering commentary, and then 
continuing cheerfully and more briskly on the path strewn for him 
with the light of Heaven ; what time he marks his progress by a 
quaint fantastic air, rising now to treble and sinking soon toa soft 
rumbling bass, now quavering, now flowing, now harsh, now sweet, 
vibrating with tender emotive chords and loud with grating ululations 
wherein resounds a people’s voice with the wailing echo of the 
centuries. And his hand, restless as with some feverish transport, 
bounds with pointed finger hither and thither, following the varied 
turns and twists of the fluctuating argument as it ploughs the 
Talmudical deep. But soon there comes a pause: the need of 
searching outlook arises, of penetrating a cloud of hazy hypotheses, 
and the passage is stayed while the master of the Gemara, with 
knitted brow, consults the ponderous books at his side. 

Meanwhile: the rumoured possessor of a rabbinical diploma 
discusses in an undertone with the erudite grocer ; the itinerant egg- 
dealer, with much taking of snuff and stroking of his beard, 
exchanges views with the philosophical glazier ; and the Melammed, 
placing his forefinger to the side of his nose, gives ear to the 
strictures of the learned pedlar. Meanwhile the gaunt goatee-bearded 
beadle, perched on the narrow ledge of the bookcase, with his hand 
grasping a shelf, and his legs dangling, succumbs to the fatigue of 
the day, the heat of the room, and the dryness of the discourse ; 
his eyes close, his head droops, and he is on the point of falling to 
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the floor when he awakes with a start and a look of wrath. Mean- 
while the communal chairman, helpless before the like soporific 
influences, is bowed in peaceful slumber, his gold-rimmed Aince-nez 
clinging lovingly to his nose ; and the Chazan (precentor), a dense 
portly personage, sitting apart in solitary state beside the ark, listens 
to the general hum and hums himself an original refrain for the 
“ additional” service of an approaching festival. 

At length the Rav has concluded his research ; a luminous 
commentary has dispelled the overhanging mist, and with a pleased 
countenance, from which the wrinkles seem to have vanished, he 
continues the voyage in the ancient volume. But floods of reason- 
ing press heavily about him ; the argument toils on wearily ; and 
the burden must be lightened by the jetsam of anecdote and recurrent 
wit. Still there are spells of uninterrupted /i/u/ (dialectics) when 
the whole assembly seem borne along as by some mighty impulse, 
the movement of their minds evincing itself in their faces, which 
present a panorama of wrought-up interest, anxiety, cogitation, 
delight, and concentrated study. They watch the course of the 
Rav’s advance with eager eyes, with close-pressed lips, ever on the 
alert for a deviation from the rightful path, and quick to exclaim 
their queries or self-convinced corrections. Often, indeed, there 
rises a vigorous dispute between master and men as to the true 
tenour of the labouring ratiocination, and on either side is heard a 
strong expression of subtle views—voluble quotation of maxims and 
authorities—weakening down at last in favour of the grey preceptor. 
Then there spreads across the faces of the more light-hearted a 
smile of triumph at the confusion of those that would be clever, and 
though the chances are great that to them the meaning of the whole 
discussion is a dark impenetrable mystery, yet many are the mutual 
smirks and the shakings of forefingers that serve as signals of a 
complete agreement with the final decision. 

And so the argument struggles on, with regular visits to the 
neighbouring commentary, returning ever and again to the midst of 
the text; and as the Rav glances round he meets with many an 
assenting nod and sage demeanour, affected by wise and unwise 
alike, and prompted by ageneral desire to appear sympathetic. Yet 
here and there are drowsy eyes, heavy drooping heads ; victims as it 
were to Talmudic sea-sickness, whose habits have estranged them 
from this exhausting excursion. A swart puny creature, with a cloth 
cap on his dishevelled shock, who has been lately bereft of his wife, 
has lulled himself to sleep, and on his knee sits a little weakling boy 
with pitiful eyes and pale thin cheeks. An erst-famed Melammed, 
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purblind and doddering, looks on with a vacant stare; and leaning 
against the charity-box pillar stands a man of demented wit, with a 
bronzed bearded face, and leering glittering eyes. 

But now a sense of relief seems to hover about the company: 
a dim perception that the end of the passage is drawing nigh; and 
their hearts beat faster, and their attention becomes more keen as 
they await the issue of the Rav’s disputative emprise. And he, with 
a voice still bold and steady, and little subdued by an hour’s incessant 
speech, pursuesjhis path with undiminishing zest, his dark, grave 
features lit upEwith majestic glow—fed by internal ardour—and his 
lips throwing forth the ever-succeeding measures of dialectical lore 
with rapid, delightful accents. Diligently the seven faithful students 
follow the winding track—the dizzying disquisition—insensible to 
the tossing and rocking on the theological tide, and lifting up their 
eyes ever and again from their tomes gaze with a look of reverence 
on the thoughtful aged countenance. Slowly the bark glides on, 
and now it sails swiftly, on and on, with a pleasant rhythmic motion, 
nearing safely its destination ; and as the tones of the Rav are stilled 
and his Talmudic voyage ended, a hearty joyous shout breaks forth 
from every throat: “* Yosher Kowach (Strength increase)!” and a 
mirthful uproar reigns throughout the room. 

Again and again is the hand of the Rav shaken with unutterable 
admiration. Wishes galore hail down upon him that he may live to 
terminate many a treatise in the days to come. With a smile of 
content he mops his brow and nods acknowledgments on every side. 
And the fatherless worshipper, who read the evening service, 
hurriedly recites the customary prayer of thanksgiving, in which 
occurs a specially long glorification of God, and favour is besought 
“for all who study the Law in whatsoever place.” After which 
spiritual invocation a general exodus ensues into an adjoining 
chamber to complete the celebration with material festivity. 


ENOCH SCRIBE, 
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THE FIGHT AT BOW, NEAR 
LONDON, JIN 1648. 


‘¢ Essex is comming up w‘ a peticion which displeaseth the houses, and therefore 
would hinder it either by faire meanes, sending downe Knights of that Shire to 
receive it or to perswade them to send it up by a few, or by foule, fo which 


purpose a Regiment of Horse is to be sent to Rumford, and another to Bow under 
the command of Cromwell.” 


‘¢ Essex Petition is now expected and Cromwell gon to Bow, in case they 
come with number to oppose them.” 


(Extracts from Letter of Intelligence, May 1, 1638. Clarendon MS.) 


T the time of the historic contest for supremacy between the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, Bow was a rural town situated some 

two and a half miles east of the City of London. It was a settle- 
ment which had grown up on both sides of the bridge erected in the 
twelfth century over the river Lea. The eastern portion of the bridge 
is in the county of Essex, and the western portion in Middlesex, 
Bow was then, as now, one of the Tower Hamlets, but it is now 
surrounded for miles on every side with nineteenth-century buildings, 
and but for the church and the river, and the position of the bridge 
and the highway, little remains to mark the town which Cromwell 
knew. The year 1648 was a period of great unrest and disturbance 
in London. Frequent collisions occurred between the parliamentary 
army and the London populace. The majority of the citizens and 
of the inhabitants of the neighbouring counties of Essex, Kent and 
Surrey were in favour, at this time, of making a compromise with 
King Charles, and of restoring him to the throne with somewhat 
diminished power and authority. The King was now a prisoner in 
Carisbrooke Castle in the custody of Colonel Hammond, and in the 
early part of the year even Cromwell and his party still thought it 
might be possible to come to terms with him, or to induce him to 
abdicate in favour of one of his sons, who was, however, to be 
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deprived of certain prerogatives which Charles considered belonged 
to the Crown. 

Dissatisfaction with the existing condition of affairs was becoming 
general throughout the country, and high-handed proceedings by 
Parliament, and more particularly by the parliamentary army, had 
aided the Cavaliers in their task of stirring up opposition to Cromwell 
and his friends. The occupation of London by the parliamentary 
army had aroused the keen resentment of the citizens, and Cromwell 
and Fairfax saw with some alarm that they might be called upon to 
keep down the City by force of arms at the same time that they were 
doing battle with the Welsh and the Scotch. This they knew the 
army was not strong enough to accomplish, and they therefore 
resolved to appease the City fathers. Accordingly, Fairfax (the 
Lord-General of the parliamentary forces) announced to the House 
of Commons (May 1) his intention of sending Cromwell into Wales, 
and withdrawing the regiments from Whitehall and the Mews, and 
leaving the protection of Parliament to the London forces under 
Major-General Skippon, a Presbyterian favoured by the Londoners. 
He also withdrew his soldiers from the Tower, and allowed the City 
to garrison that fortress with its own militia; and permitted the 
replacement of the chains which had been drawn across the main 
thoroughfares to prevent cavalry charges, and which had been taken 
down by the army. 

Although the army was cordially hated by the people of London, 
the citizens were too much afraid of a fresh outbreak of war to take 
active measures against it, and when, at the end of May, the Kentish 
royalists mobilised and met at Blackheath, and asked for support 
from the City, these concessions probably influenced the townsfolk 
in their decision to refuse to render any assistance. 

However, in the early part of the year the discontent in the City 
was so widespread that the Parliament dreaded the appearance of 
any great gathering of malcontents, even though they came only to 
present a petition; hence the order to Cromwell to prevent the 
passage of any large number of the Essex petitioners through London, 
either by fair means or foul. 

The petitioners were to be persuaded to allow the petition to be 
presented by a few representatives who might pass to Westminster 
without attracting undue attention ; and should the petitioners prove 
untractable Cromwell was to disperse them with his cavalry. But 
the men of Essex seem on this occasion to have been a match for 
the forceful Puritan, as the distasteful petition which prayed that 
the King might be satisfied was actually brought to Westminster on 
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May 4 by a procession of some 2,000 men, and was said to repre- 
sent the wishes of 30,000 of the Essex inhabitants. Probably 
Parliament at the last moment concluded that it would not be wise 
to use force of arms merely to prevent the presentation of a petition ; 
but twelve days later the men of Surrey presented a similar petition, 
and John Evelyn in his diary notes that “some of them were slayne 
and murder’d by Cromwell’s guards in the New Palace Yard.” 

The people of Kent also determined to present a like petition, 
and to support it if necessary by force of arms. A general rising of 
this county took place on May 21, and Rochester, Sittingbourne, 
Faversham, and Sandwich were occupied in the King’s name. It 
was agreed that on May 30 the supporters of the petition should 
meet, fully armed, at Blackheath. The petitioners came as far as 
Deptford, but then retreated because news arrived of the approach of 
the parliamentary forces. A detachment of the petitioners was 
defeated at Maidstone on June 1 by Fairfax, and the greater part of 
the Kentish men then dispersed. The Earl of Norwich (Lord 
Goring), the leader of the royalist forces, fled, and reached Black- 
heath on the evening of June 3 with some 3,000 followers. 
Fairfax, who had still to occupy other towns in Kent, detached a 
body of horse under the command of Colonel Whalley (first cousin 
to Cromwell) from his main army to deal with Norwich and his 
party. Professor Gardiner, in his “ History of the Great Civil War,” 
says that “when Norwich reached Blackheath he found no sign of 
welcome. With the gates of London shut against him, and Whalley’s 
troops pressing in his rear, his position was untenable. A gleam of 
hope, however, reached him from Essex, where, as he was informed, 
thousands had risen for the King. Crossing the river alone he rode 
off to Chelmsford to ascertain the truth, leaving his deserted 
followers distracted by panic. The greater part of them fled 
hurriedly into Surrey, abandoning their horses and casting away 
their arms to escape observation. About 500 crossed the 
Thames in boats, their horses swimming by the side, and the 
following morning established themselves at Stratford and Bow, 
where they were at last rejoined by their commander, who found no 
Signs of a rising in Essex. Taking possession of Bow Bridge, 
Norwich cut the communication between Essex and the City, hoping 
in the first place that London would even yet admit him within its 
walls, and in the second place that, if that was not to be, he might, 
by his interposition, give a breathing space to the men of Essex to 
rally round him.” 

A pamphlet entitled “ Newes from Bowe,” printed in 1648, tells 
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us that “On Sunday night last, being the fourth of this instant June, 
there was a small skirmish between some of the Lord Gorings forces 
which were joyned with the Essex men at Bow, and some of the 
Lord Generalls horse which were come back to mile end, and are 
commanded by Col: Whaley, there was about three men killed on 
both sides, those of the Essex party were forced to retreat again to 
Bow bridge and farther action ceased for the present. There are 
more horses mounting in the City of London to assist those on that 
side of the river of bow and the L.Gen. (Fairfax) is coming back, 
and will be on the other side this night or to-morrow.” 

A weekly newspaper called Zhe Kingdome’s Weekly Intelligencer, 
in its issue for the week ending June 6, 1648, informs us that on 
Sunday, June 4, Lord Goring “with the choysest of his men was 
ferryed over into Essex, having heard that the Essex men had begun 
to rise into a body, and planted two Drakes on Bow Bridge, where he 
(the reporter) heard they appeared to stand in a posture of defence 
but interrupted none that passed that way. About one of the clock 
in the afternoon Collonel Whaley who with a considerable party of 
horse was sent in pursuit of the Lord Goring did advance after him 
into Essex over the river (over London Bridge), and had his Rendez 
vous on Mileend Green, from whence he had sent many Prisoners 
which he had taken, to Guild-Hall. The Lord Goring being come 
into Essex, the militia of the City sent up two Draks to Aldgate 
which were planted for the present safety of the City.” 

The same periodical in its news for Monday, June 5, states that 
“ Collonel Whaley the last night had like to have been ingaged with 
them (the royalists) not far from Bow, having with him a con- 
siderable Body of Horse, besides three troops lent from Lieutenant 
Generall Cromwell, and a troop belonging to the City, under the 
command of Capt. Cook. But finding the Foot had lined the 
Hedges, and dressed an Ambush for him, he did forbear, and was 
content to return with two or three prisoners taken, and as many 
slain.” 

From a narrative of the Great Victory in Kent, and of the fight 
at Bow, ordered to be printed by the House of Commons in 1648, 
we learn that “The Lord Goring with those at Stratford and Boe 
had a dispute with some of ours, where we killed them a Major, and 
three men, and took six prisoners, with one man slain on our part, 
and upon assurance of an indemnity the Essex men will be quiet.” 

Many of the royalist papers printed at this period were very 
lewd and coarse, and few more so than Zhe Parliament Kite, but 
the issue of this newspaper for June 8, 1648, contains the following 
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interesting reference to the seizure of Bow Bridge : Lord Goring 
“‘ferryed over his Horse and Foot at Black-wall, and so in good 
Eqipage marched to Stratford-langton, and possessed themselves of 
Bow-bridge, and surprized two Foot-Companies of the (Tower) 
Hamletts, all but those that flung down their Armes, and run for it, 
one of which was said to be the cowardly Gale alias Disch. From 
Bow on Sunday in the afternoon, a Party of about 13 Horse 
scouted out as far as Mile-end, and gallantly charged some four 
Troops of Fairfax his Horse who like valiant Rebells, began to run 
for it.” 

According to Professor Gardiner, Norwich, leaving his troops 
behind him under Sir William Compton, hurried to Chelmsford on 
the 7th, and after a conference at Brentwood with the principal 
Essex royalists returned to Stratford, and on the 8th took his troops 
to Brentwood, where he joined his forces with those of Sir Charles 
Lucas ; but a letter from Sir Thomas Honeywood to Col. Cooke, 
dated June 7, states that “the rebels that were at Bow have been 
driven thence by Col: Whalley who is now at Stratford Langton 
with orders to pursue them.” 

The story of the retreat of the royalists to Colchester, and the 
long siege of that town by Fairfax, is too well known to need repeti- 
tion here. The royalists did not surrender until the 28th day of 
August, and during all those long weeks of siege Bow Bridge was a 
position of great importance from a military point of view, for the 
bridge is on the direct road from London to Colchester, and greatly 
facilitated the transport of food, arms, and ammunition. Its 
importance is sufficiently indicated in the following Orders and 
Letters from the Committee of both Houses of Parliament which sat 
at this time at Derby House : 

June 8, 1648.—Warrant to the Committee of the Tower Hamlets. 
“You are authorised to draw forth upon this occasion 120 trusty 
men, with two pieces of ordnance, to secure the bridge at Bow and 
passages at Ham, in order to prevent the enemy from seizing on them 
and thereby hindering the coming of provisions into the City and so 
breed a discontent there. Also by guarding the said bridge and 
passes many disaffected persons may be kept from repairing to the 
rebels and their correspondence with the City hindered.” 

July 3, 1648.—Letter to the Lord General (Fairfax). ‘The 
enemy have an intention to stop the passage at Bow Bridge so as to 
hinder the coming of ammunition and other provisions by that way 
to you.” 

July 5, 1648.—Letter to the Militia of the Tower Hamlets. 
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“There are now a guard of Essex horse at Bow Bridge, but as there 
may be occasion to employ these elsewhere, you are desired to pre- 
pare a guard of roo men to secure these bridges.” 

July 20, 1648.—Order to Major-General Skippon for a convoy 
from London to Bow, and the like to Colonel Mildmay to take 
charge of the said ammunition from thence till he meet another con- 
voy (from the army before Colchester). 

The presence of troops was no novelty in the little town of Bow, 
for in 1589 the inhabitants of Bow, Bromley, and Stepney had been 
obliged to receive into their houses, and find victuals for, several 
hundred of the troops who were sent into Portugal. When the troops 
had departed the inhabitants petitioned the Government that they 
might be “ paid the several sommes of money due unto them for 
the victualing of soldiers before their going into Portugale,” and 
the Privy Council generously ordered that £30 should be distributed 
that “the poore men maie in some sort be relieved and our selves 
no more trobled.” The Government of the present day would 
probably be glad to dispose of their bills for the victualling of soldiers 
in a similar manner. Nevertheless, the passage of Fairfax’s army and 
all the attendant paraphernalia of war through the rural hamlet 
was a stirring episode to be long remembered and discussed by the 
inhabitants. 

The capture of Colchester by Fairfax and Ireton was followed by 
the barbarous execution, after surrender, of two of its most gallant 
defenders, Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle. Thus 
terminated the last struggle for King Charles, and a few months later 
the ill-fated monarch was beheaded. 


HAROLD F. HILLS, 
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THE LOVE STORY OF AN OLD 
MAROQUISE. 


N the late autumn of 1713, a young girl, Mademoiselle de Froulay, 
daughter of one of the most aristocratic houses of France, made 
her first journey to Paris. She travelled in a post-chaise, and was 
alone, save for one woman-attendant and the two postillions that her 
father had sent from Paris to escort her. They were six days on the 
road—those villainous roads that nothing but the exigencies of a 
royal progress could make tolerable—and when at the journey’s end 
she was met by her father at the de Froulay Hotel in the Rue St. 
Dominique, he received her as coolly as if they had separated only 
the evening before, though, curiously enough, he had never seen her 
till then during the fourteen or fifteen years of her young life. 

This visit to Paris was a tremendous and unexpected epoch in 
Mademoiselle de Froulay’s career. Her mother had died at her birth 
while her father was away commanding his troops on the German 
frontier ; and, as soon as she was able to dispense with a nurse’s 
care, she was taken in a litter to the Abbey of Montivilliers, where 
her serene childhood was passed among the quiet Sisters, under the 
direct and kindly supervision of her aunt, the imposing Abbess. 
She was a speculative, dreamy child, and would spend hours, eerie 
twilight hours, in the sepulchral chapel where the abbesses of the 
convent lay buried ; feeling no fear of the gloom, no terror of the 
tombs and effigies of the departed abbesses ; she looked on these 
latter rather as her spiritual kin among whom her aunt would one day 
be laid ; among whom she might eventually lie herself as her aunt’s 
successor. For there seemed nothing but the cloister before her. 
All the hopes of the house were centred in her only brother, a hand- 
some young seigneur who had been, as was the custom of his class 
and period, so much away from his family that she never saw him 
till she was eight years old ; her father’s estate was not large enough 
to dower her according to her rank ; and her grandfather, the only 
one of his line who had married into a famille de finance, was con- 
sidered a deplorable example for all the rest of his blood to avoid. 

Then, one day, when she was in her fifteenth year, news came to 
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the convent which brought a supreme change into her quiet destiny. 
Her brother the young seigneur was dead, and, though married, had 
left no children. She was, therefore, no longer the possible ve/igteuse 
with the veil before her ready to hide the world from her young and 
curious eyes, but a great heiress, fitted by rank and wealth for almost 
any fortune that France could offer. Her accomplishments, too, 
were all that any lady was expected to acquire, but her aunt, the 
Abbess, wisely decided that the usages of the grand monde in which 
her future would probably be spent, were not to be lightly picked up 
by hearsay or intuition ; they could only be learned in Paris under 
the careful guidance of some high-born dame to whom the practice 
of such knowledge was an everyday affair. 

Hence the journey to Paris—when the prescribed period of 
mourning was over—where her father, after ordering a satisfying 
quantity of confectionery even for the appetite of fifteen, took her to 
the Hétel de Breteuil, where she was to pass the winter with her 
aunt, the Baronne de Breteuil-Preuilly (her father’s sister), learning 
meanwhile what had suddenly become an important and serious 
branch of her education—the manners and habits of aristocratic 
France as practised at Paris. 

Notwithstanding the tears shed at parting with her indulgent 
aunt the Abbess, this sudden excursion into an entirely new life was 
full of charm for the intelligent young girl whom the Fates had 
dowered at birth with the magic gift of observation. The Hétel de 
Breteuil was a handsome building overlooking the gardens of the 
Tuileries and divided into several flats of eight or nine rooms ; each 
storey occupied by different branches of the Breteuil family. 

Thus, the ground floor was the fied-d-terre of Lady Laura de 
Breteuil, a peeress of Britain, descended from the Royal Irish line 
of the O’Briens. Her mother was superintendent of the exiled 
Queen’s household at St. Germains, where they had sumptuously 
furnished apartments ; indeed, the whole family were fervent Jaco- 
bites, devoted to the Stuart cause; an important factor in one 
episode in Mademoiselle de Froulay’s life. 

The second storey was occupied by the Countess of Breteuil 
Charmeaux, born a de Froulay, who was a source of wondering 
amusement to the young visitor. She was a vain, exacting, egotistical 
dowager, who kept seven waiting-women employed night and day 
with her whims and fancies. She never went out save in a gorgeous 
coach drawn by six horses, with coachman and four lacqueys in 
grand livery, looking, as her brother-in-law the Baron—who had to pay 
—-sarcastically remarked, “ like nothing so much as a show at Easter.” 
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The Commandeur de Breteuil Chantecler lived in the third 
storey, and was, to all his servants, a man of mystery. His life was 
quiet and regular: he was singularly lenient to his people ; yet, 
whenever he walked out at evening with a hood drawn over his head, 
and his long cloak wrapped closely round him, his domestics would 
peer curiously from the windows, and invest his unobtrusive habits 
with a romantic interest, all of which was to the young mademoiselle 
full of charm and excitement. 

She was thus suddenly transplanted into the midst of a family 
not her own, so critical and exigéant that at times it seemed to her 
a veritable thorn bush. The relatives with whom she had come to 
spend the winter were the Baron and Baronne de Breteuil-Preuilly, 
who retained the first storey for themselves, while the fourth and 
topmost floor was given up to their five children. A beautiful 
apartment in this latter flat was assigned to the visitor, which 
especially delighted her because it “gave” on to the gardens of the 
Tuileries ; but this privilege earned her the enmity of her cousin 
Emilie, some few years younger than herself, who had to turn out 
of it into three tiny rooms during the whole of her cousin’s visit. 
There was a natural antipathy between the two girls; the little 
guest thought Emilie of gigantic proportions for her age, with 
enormous hands and “terrible ” feet, and a skin like a nutmeg-grater ; 
and in after life was angry with Voltaire because that sharp-eyed 
critic of his kind dared to call this self-same Emilie “ beautiful and 
wise.” 

The household of the wealthy Baron was carried on in the 
generous opulent style prevalent at that period among the rich 
aristocracy. The house was gilded and decorated in the gorgeous 
fashion then affected ; forty-four servants were needed to keep the 
establishment going, which is not surprising, for twenty extra covers 
were nightly laid for guests who might or might not come in to 
supper. ‘The Baron had a fine library for the time, and cultivated 
letters, or men of letters at least. Fontenelle was a constant visitor 
on Tuesdays, and, being of good family as well as a literary celebrity, 
was always welcomed at supper ; while Rousseau (not Jean Jacques), 
whose lyrics were admired but whose birth was obscure, was enter- 
tained only at early dinner ; for the Baron’s complacent patronage 
of letters never overpassed the bounds of the proprieties by asking 
him tosupper! Just as in our day people on the boundaries of class, 
of equivocal undefined position, may be freely asked to lunch, but 
never invited to the more solemn festival of dinner. In two hundred 
years nothing is changed save the designation of the meals ! 
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There was the Duc de St. Simon, too, a disagreeable old man, 
son of St. Simon of the famous “Memoirs.” He also came 
frequently, but rarely stayed to supper, not from lack of the requisite 
rank but because of his wretched health, and, his enemies said, 
because he was too parsimonious to give suppers in return. Rousseau’s 
sharp tongue did not spare him—perhaps, as poets will, he thus 
revenged himself for unreturnable affronts: noting the Duc’s 
jaundiced complexion and “little black satanic eyes” he likened 
them, to the girl’s delight, to “ deux charbons dans une omelette” in the 
pleasant French fashion of the period, which found it impossible to 
be witty without being personal. Ste said he was like an ugly sick 
raven, devoured by ambition and vanity, and always perched upon 
his ducal crown. 

Into all this stir of unaccustomed life came the young heiress in 
the dawn of womanhood, eager after her peaceful girlhood in the 
serene atmosphere of the Benedictine nunnery to see everything 
that was fit for eyes so fresh and innocent. Though a spectator, she 
took little part in all that went on around her; she was too truly the 
jeune fille of an aristocratic house to be allowed any freedom incom- 
patible with the strictest supervision. One can see her, demurely 
observant, but entrenched behind her fine, high-bred reserve ; seeing 
much, saying nothing, storing up all the keen new impressions 
which bit into her vivid young brain like an etching. She sat straight 
up on a backless chair—no girl of that day dreamed of placing her- 
self on a chair with a back to it, while to have taken an armchair 
would have been considered an enormity—with Za civilité puérile et 
honnéte, which her aunt had given her to study. It was an old 
edition of Poitiers, giving much quaint advice as to etiquette which 
had become obsolete ; with much sound practical teaching also that 
sustained Mademoiselle in the social functions at which, in her 
eventful future, she was to shine with brilliance and distinction. 
Her aunt, the Baronne, was an invaluable teacher of the forms to be 
observed in every conceivable situation. She was a grande dame, 
placidly beautiful, of the unsmiling Madonna type, to whom etiquette 
and form were as the law of life. She could pronounce “ Mon- 
seigneur” with the exact mwance necessary to differentiate it when 
speaking to a bishop or toa prince of the blood, an accomplishment 
that was justly considered among those who knew no small achieve- 
ment. She had a passion for preserving the minute distinctions of 
rank, and was for ever impressing on her children the shades and 
niceties of deference to be observed in the daily duties and occur- 
rences of life. Though the fashion of sending round cups and 
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glasses by the sons of the house was the mode of the moment in 
Paris as in England, it was not favoured by this arch-mistress of 
manners ; it savoured too much of the dourgeoisie, she said, and 
accordingly forbade it. 

Presently, into this calm routine of regular tasks and simple 
pleasures came a disturbing influence, an exquisite new experience 
that the young girl, fresh from the cloistered seclusion of Monti- 
villiers, found “ sweetly strange and strangely sweet.” Jacobite plots 
were being hatched at St. Germains, and the ground-floor of the 
Hotel de Breteuil, occupied by the superintendent of the exiled 
Queen’s household, was naturally a rendezvous for political inter- 
views between the adherents of the Old Pretender. Among the 
most active of these was George Keith, the young Earl Marischal of 
Scotland, who had quite recently, with all the enthusiasm of a con- 
vert, joined the ranks of the Jacobites, partly owing to the influence 
of his maternal uncle the Duke of Perth, whose line had ever been 
loyal to the House of Stuart ; but chiefly, perhaps, because he had 
been deprived of his appointment as captain of the Royal Guards, a 
deprivation which, in young hot-headed fashion, he meant to avenge 
by throwing all the weight of his wealth and position on the side of 
the Jacobite party. 

He was introduced to the salon of the hospitable Baron, and 
there, among a numerous company, the young Mademoiselle de 
Froulay met him for the first time. He was just twenty-five; 
handsome, accomplished, wise for his years, serious because of the 
tremendous import of his mission; she was about fifteen, on the 
beautiful tremulous borderland of womanhood, her heart waiting 
to be impressed with the indelible stamp of first love. They 
were drawn to each other by that indefinable perfect attraction 
of two strong natures mentally akin yet physically opposite ; they 
looked at one another first with surprise, then with interest ; then 
the room was empty to either if the other was absent. Instinctively 
they learned the art of speaking to each other without saying a 
word ; soon they dared not converse in the presence of friends 
lest their trembling voices should break down and betray their 
emotion. It was the simplest, purest love-idyll, accompanied 
by no secret kisses, no clandestine meetings; every word, every 
movement was in the presence of a dozen or score spectators, each 
of whom would have remarked censoriously on the slightest deviation 
from the most severe propriety. One day, chancing for a few 
minutes to find themselves isolated in a crowd of guests, he said to 
her suddenly, with all the diffident shyness of young passion : 
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“‘ If I dared to love you, would you pardon me?” 

“T should be charmed,” was her half coquettish, wholly truthful 
reply. 

Hardly another word was said, but a sweet new confidence was 
established between them, and, whenever they dared, they looked at 
each other with the perfect, rapturous content that is the birthright 
of first, unsullied love. 

Six weeks or two months of this happiness, this ever-fresh delight, 
passed thus, when her aunt, the Baronne, suggested that the young 
heiress should take a few lessons in Spanish from the Earl Marischal, 
who was an unusually good linguist for his time, speaking French, 
Spanish and Italian as well as his native tongue. 

“ Why not English ?” asked the Earl Marischal, thinking, perhaps, 
of the day when he might take this peerless French maiden as his 
bride to his romantic Highland home. 

“Oh, not English, Monsieur,” was the reply. ‘ You of the North 
learn Southern languages ; we of the South look still farther South ; 
we all naturally turn to fine climates, the land of sunshine, the land 
of good wine.” 

But what did it matter to the young lovers which language they 
studied since they had learned from each other the softest and easiest 
language of the world—that of life’s first love ? 

So in the great sa/on Mademoiselle de Froulay sat on her high 
stool, while the Earl Marischal—“ milord George” as she loved to 
call him to herself—seated himself behind her on a folding chair. 
Madame la Baronne was not far away, be sure; her sweet, serious 
eyes, “gray as those of an eagle,” watched all her brood with the 
never-winking vigilance of the born duenna. Visitors and con- 
spirators came and went ; other Breteuils, from their various apart- 
ments in the big mansion, looked in; but the Spanish lessons 
went on at their appointed times with praiseworthy regularity. Was 
much Spanish learnt? She was an apt pupil there is little doubt, 
but she was learning sweeter lessons than even the sweet Spanish 
tongue. 

“T have been translating a verse from English into French,” he said 
to her in a low tone one evening as they sat demurely “ studying.” 

“What is it?” she asked, full of eager interest and admiration for 
all he might say or do. 

“Tt is a quatrain that my father composed for me ; I should like 
you to know it. I have rendered it into blank verse, according to 
the English fashion, which is verse without rhyme, but not without 
reason, as you will see.” 
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He handed her a slip of paper—a paper that she still treasured 
when her hair was gray—on which was written : 


*¢ Quand vos yeux, en naissant, s’ouvraient a la lumiére, 
Chacun vous souriait, mon fils, et vous pleuriez. 
Vivez si bien, qu’un jour, 4 votre derniére heure, 
Chacun verse des pleurs et qu’on vous voie sourire.” 


Another evening he told her, in a quiet monotone that might have 
been the mutterings of Spanish grammar, the latest story from 
London. A rich Dutch heiress had fled to England with one of the 
adherents of the detested William of Orange. Her relatives had no 
clue as to her whereabouts, so they caused an advertisement to 
appear in the London papers, beseeching her to come back to the 
home her absence had made desolate ; or, if she would not return, at 
least to send them the key of the tea-chest which she had, by mistake, 

carried off with her! 

A simple enough story, in truth, but the lever, nevertheless, which 

“moved the balance in which hung great fortunes! Anything whereby 
the Orangists—whom, as good Jacobites, they virtuously hated—were 
held up to ridicule would have tickled the lively imagination of 
fifteen, and the two sat laughing decorously, delighted to share a joke, 
however small. Emilie, the gauche cousin, scowling sulkily from her 
corner, concluded, with the angry sensitiveness of a child, that they 
were laughing at her, though nothing could have been further from 
their thoughts, which, with the egotism of love, simply flowed from 

-one to the other! However, as soon as Emilie could obtain a 
hearing she made such spiteful, envious remarks, that the Earl 
Marischal, following his inclination, and in self-defence, made a 
formal proposal for the hand of Mademoiselle de Froulay. 

This was a serious matter! A de Froulay born, and an heiress 
to boot, was not to be promised in marriage lightly. The proposal 
was, with due ceremony, submitted to her father, her grandmother— 
a quaint old lady who wore five rows of corkscrew curls, and an open 
coat over a skirt embroidered with all the beasts of the ark in silver 
thread—and her eldest aunt, the vain, dry-hearted woman residing in 
the Hétel Breteuil who lived only for show and vanity. Made- 
moiselle waited for their decision with rosy pictures floating nebulous, 
unbidden, like sunset clouds across her menta lvision ; pictures, alas ! 
that too soon were rudely brushed aside by bitter realities. 

“ He is a Protestant, a Calvinist !” almost shrieked her aunt, the 
Countess, when the object of the family conclave was declared. 

Poor little Mademoiselle! It was the dreadful truth, though 
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no one had enquired as to his religious beliefs before, chiefly, no 
doubt, because nearly all good Jacobites were good Catholics also. 
Questioned on the subject, the Earl Marischal owned it, simply, 
straightforwardly, realising too well that he was thus raising a barrier, 
hopeless, impassable, between him and his love. After this, there 
was no more to be said. With the unwavering submission which is 
the first teaching of the Church, that therein finds its strongest 
bulwark of authority, Mademoiselle de Froulay bowed her poor 
little suffering heart to the inevitable, without hesitation, seeking 
no compromise, thinking of no mitigation. Their exquisite pure 
young dream was ended by a nightmare of poignant suffering ; and 
the Earl Marischal left immediately for his country, where, rendered 
the more desperate by the cruel conclusion of his love-idyll, he 
threw himself with reckless disregard into the conspiracy which 
ended in the disastrous rising of 1715. 

His was no half-hearted allegiance ; his methods were too decisive 
and direct to admit of any doubt as to which cause he had espoused. 
He marched at the head of a company of nobles to the town of Aber- 
deen, where at the market cross he proclaimed King James VIIL., 
and, for a few brief weeks, town and district, in a fool’s paradise of 
delusion, were subject to Jacobite rulers. Then came the day of 
awakening, the disastrous day of Sheriffmuir, where the rising hopes 
of the Stuart party were dispersed like mist-wreaths before the wind. 
The Earl Marischal commanded two squadrons, and in the utter 
rout managed to escape to the continent. 

Some time after this he wrote a letter to Madame la Baronne, full 
of sadness and despair, telling her of the grievous failure of the 
Jacobite enterprise ; adding that his estates were forfeited and he 
himself attainted. 

Bereft of his lands, a price on his head, he wandered to various 
courts of Europe, wasting the best years of his life, as did so many 
others, for the foolish futile Jacobite cause. He intrigued with 
Spain, and, two years after the “ fifteen,” again attempted to raise a 
rebellion in Scotland in the abortive campaign organised by Cardinal 
Alberoni ; then, again escaping with disaster, he sought refuge at the 
Spanish Court, where for many years he was intermittently entrusted 
with political missions. Finally, in middle life he drifted to the 
Court of Prussia, where the Great Frederick, perceiving the worth 
and wasted abilities of this unfortunate nobleman, offered him his 
kingly friendship, and showered honours on him, in appreciation of 
his brilliant qualities. He created him Knight of the Black Eagle of 
Prussia; he appointed him Governor of a district in Switzerland ; 
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and, in 1751, sent him as Prussian Ambassador to the Court of 
France. * * * * * 

Half a lifetime had passed. The young Mademoiselle de 
Froulay had long since become the Marquise de Créquy, a very 
great lady, and distinguished in that vicious age for the exquisite 
propriety of her life. She had become a grandmother too; but 
though a true wife, with an admiring appreciation of her husband’s 
many excellent virtues, yet in the treasure house of her memory 
illumined by the halo that hovers round happy days, she cherished 
the romantic recollection of her first love which had blossomed and 
suffered blight. The Earl Marischal of Scotland was still her hero, 
still the faultless young lover who had never fallen in her esteem 
because of the wear of life’s daily demands and duties. She had no 
thought of ever seeing him again; nought save a remembrance, 
which was, as she said, “‘ toujours honorable et chére.” Then, one day, 
they met in the presence of Madame de Nevers, he in the white- 
haired seventies, she with the griefs and joys of more than half a 
century traced with Time’s graver on her face and heart. 

Listen,” he said to her, after their first formal greetings, “ listen 
to the only French verse I have ever made, perhaps the only reproach 
I have ever directed to you: 

‘*Un trait lancé par caprice 
M’atteignit dans mon printemps. 


Jen porte la cicatrice 
Encor sous mes cheveux blancs. 


** Craignez les maux qu’amour cause, 
Et plaignez un insensé 
Qui n’a point cueilli la rose, 
Et que l’épine a blessé.” 

They were both deeply affected. Tears glittered in his proud eyes. 
. . . She was transported in thought to the beautiful unfulfilled dream 
of their youth. Aftera few moments of emotional silence she asked : 

“ Are you soon going back to the King of Prussia? Shall we be 
separated for ever? Are you still unconverted ?” 

“T am yours after as before death,” he said simply. “I 
loved you too well not to embrace your religion. What other faith 
could have given you the strength to make such an unmurmuring 
sacrifice? I have become a Catholic in spirit and in truth.” 

They never met again, but that declaration was, for the old 
Marquise, a sweet assurance for the rest of her long life. With the 
serene absolute faith of her religion she looked forward in quiet hope 
to the happy future, when those two, who had been so mercilessly 
parted in their youth, would meet again in the transcendent joys of 
the Bright Hereafter. JAYE GARRY. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
MODERN GENTLEMAN. 


T is a little disappointing that such an ardent sociologist as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has not devoted a portion of his immense 
energy to a department of science which is strictly anthropological— 
the evolution of a gentleman. The title of gentleman covers in- 
terpretation of a thousand shades, and is so conveniently vague that 
the researches of versatile genius would have a wide field for 
burrowing out the first notions of gentility from the most primitive 
strata. True enough, the perverse interrogation of the old rhymer 
would seem to place such investigation under limits : 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 


But we have learned now to philosophise without founding on a 
state of nature, and we are entitled to a suspicion that the notion 
of gentility is traceable from a crude and early development. It 
is a culpable sin of omission to be laid to the account of those 
people who have raked together the data of anthropology from the 
folk-lore of countless ages that they have left us in outer darkness 
on the origin of this interesting sentiment. When we do recognise 
the gentleman, he comes in on the full tide of an advanced civilisa- 
tion. He has already the brilliance and wit of the modern gentleman, 
and we are left in wonderment to look for the link of connection 
between him and the days of his remote parentage, when his ancestors 
sought to assimilate the qualities of their respected dead relatives 
by making them the most considerable item of a substantial dinner. 
In the absence of convincing evidence to the contrary the assumption 
may be permitted that this laudable desire, in spite of the distinctly 
disagreeable form in which it was meant to be realised, was a species 
of reverent homage to “superior quality” which must be taken as 
a rough synonym for primitive gentility. 

Beyond this it would scarcely be safe to infer much more from 
researches among the Yncas or the Khonds. But among ancient 
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historians Herodotus’ inclinations and tastes set strongly in the 
direction of such interesting questions, and from a patient collation 
of his entertaining tales it would be possible even to piece together 
types of the primitive gentlefolk. There were people in Athens 
who set great store by a long pedigree—a pedigree so long, in fact, 
that some professed to be descended from an asparagus. 

There were the great folk of Egypt and the lesser folk, and the 
privileges of the former were considerable. They indulged the 
luxury of embalming in its most expensive form ; they were entitled 
for a consideration to have their brains drawn out through the nostrils 
with an iron hook, and to have the body stuffed with “pure myrrh, 
pounded cassia, and other perfumes, frankincense excepted.” Hero- 
dotus also tells us that superior quality had substantial recognition, 
especially among the Royal Scythians. In the burial rites there was 
a wonderful elaboration of detail. ‘In the remaining space of the 
grave they bury one of the king’s ladies, having strangled her, and 
his cup-bearer, a cook, a groom, a page, a courier, and horses, and 
firstlings of everything else, and golden goblets ; they make no use 
of silver and brass.” 

There is another charming story of Hippocleides, the son of 
Tisander, who surpassed the Athenians in wealth and beauty. It 
throws a sidelight on the accomplishments of the people of quality. 
Hippocleides had come among a company of gentlemen to woo 
the hand of the wealthy Cleisthenes’ daughter. ‘When the day for 
the consummation of the marriage arrived, and for the declaration 
of Cleisthenes himself, whom he would choose of them all, Cleisthenes 
having sacrificed a hundred oxen, entertained both the suitors them- 
selves and all the Sicyonians; and when they had concluded the 
feast the suitors had a contest about music, and any subject proposed 
for conversation. As the drinking went on, Hippocleides, who 
much attracted the attention of the rest, ordered the flute player to 
play a dance ; and when the flute player obeyed he began to dance: 
and he danced, probably so as to please himself; but Cleisthenes 
seeing it beheld the whole matter with suspicion. Afterwards, 
Hippocleides, having rested awhile, ordered someone to bring in a 
table ; and when the table came in he first danced Laconian figures 
on it, and then Attic ones; and in the third place, having leant his 
head on the table he gesticulated with his legs. But Cleisthenes, 
when he danced the first and second time, revolted from the thought 
of having Hippocleides for his son-in-law, on account of his dancing 
and want of decorum, yet restrained himself, not wishing to burst out 
against him ; but when he saw him gesticulating with his legs, he was 
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no longer able to restrain himself, and said, ‘Son of Tisander, you 
have danced away your marriage.’ But Hippocleides answered : ‘Oh, 
it’s all one to Hippocleides.’ Hence it became a proverb.” But the 
prototype of the modern gentleman is something different from this. 
There is a degree of naiveté in the earliest types of which the well- 
bred man would protest his innocence. 

The Athenian gentleman of antiquity is really the fount and 
source of the modern social virtues. The wisdom of the philosopher 
had defined him as the xad0¢ xayafdc, but unfortunately the moral 
and spiritual significance of the term speedily disappeared. The 
nature of gentility chose to develop the more material concep- 
tion of the “man made up to the nail,” which was the rougher 
Roman idea. Contrasts between ideals and reality are always in- 
structive, and very often amusing. The scrupulous attention which 
the Greek philosopher paid to the elaboration of the gentleman 
makes a chapter of ethics read like a handbook of modern etiquette. 
Aristotle’s magnificent man and high-minded man, and their opposites, 
exactly embody the idea of what a gentleman should be and what 
he should not. There is just the taint of moral pendantry, a kind 
of intellectual snobbery in the descriptions which is apt to place the 
gentleman in a somewhat ridiculous light. By piecing together his 
various characteristics as they are scattered through a Classification 
of the Virtues and Vices, we have the conditions of “ quality” in a 
mosaic. 

“The magnificent man is like a connoisseur in art; he has the 
faculty of perceiving what is suitable, and of spending large sums of 
money with good taste... . He will spend his money, too, in a 
cheerful and lavish spirit, as a minute calculation of expense is a 
mark of meanness. He will consider how a work can be made 
most beautiful and most suitable, rather than how much it will cost, 
and how it can be done in the cheapest way. .. . [Magnificence] 
displays itself on such private occasions as occur once in a lifetime 
—¢.g. marriage and the like.” 

Whereas the ungentlemanly fellow “ exceeds in spending more 
than is right, for he spends large sums on trifles and makes a display 
which is offensive to good taste, as, ¢.g. by entertaining members of 
his club at a breakfast which is as sumptuous as a wedding breakfast, 
and if he provides a comic chorus, by bringing the members of it on 
the stage in purple dresses, after the manner of the Megarians.” 
After this criticism in zesthetics he presents the man of quality in 
another light. “It would seem, too, that the high-minded man 
possesses such greatness as belongs to every virtue. It would be 
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wholly inconsistent with the character of the high-minded man to 
run away in hot haste, or to commit a crime ; for what should be 
his object in doing a disgraceful action, if nothing is great in his 


eyes? . . . Such honour as is paid by ordinary people and on trivial 
grounds, he will utterly despise, as he deserves something better than 
this. . . . He will not be exceedingly elated by good, or excessively 


depressed by ill-fortune ; for he is not affected in this way by honour 
itself as tf honour were the greatest thing in the world. Again, the 
high-minded man is not fond of encountering small dangers, nor is 
he fond of encountering dangers at all, as there are few things which 
he values enough to endanger himself for them. . . . 

“ Accordingly he will tell the truth too, except when he is ironical, 
although he will use irony in dealing with ordinary people.” With 
the same gravity Aristotle proceeds: “It seems too that the high- 
minded man will be slow in his movements, his voice will be deep, 
and his manner of speaking sedate, for it is not likely that a man 
will be in a hurry, if there are not many things that he cares for, or 
that he will be emphatic, if he does not regardanything as important, 
and these are the causes which make people speak in shrill tones 
and use rapid movements.” 

Unfortunately, or rather fortunately, the Greek gentleman de- 
clined to conform to this prim and rigid canon of gentility. Earlier 
than this by a few centuries the lyric poets embodied in their verses 
the non-ethical interpretation of the sentiment. It is on this inter- 
pretation that the modern spirit has seized, and in accordance with 
it the modern idea has been moulded. The philosophers’ gentleman 
is still the endless theme of sundry homilies, but he is none the less 
an abstraction and is likely to remain so. Horace Walpole protested 
that he was not a learned man, only a gentleman, who pottered 
among chipped vases and ladies’ epigrams and court scandal; he 
would have shuddered if his gay friends had read the Aristotelian 
meaning into his title of gentleman. The man “foursquare without 
a flaw ” was an instructive ideal, but for bone of our bone and flesh 
of our flesh we must turn back from the vapourings of philosophy to 
the truer instincts of poetry. Lesbian song, for instance, welled up 
from the pure springs of a busy commercial class. But active 
commercial life, the restless and varied existence of those hardy 
folk whose business was in the waters, had in it little that was sordid 
and nothing that was prosaic. The old nobility cast their spell upon 
society, and tinged with romance the merest commonplaces of life. 
Love, wine, politics, or warfare are the inexhaustible theme. These 
vivid pictures, framed in scattered fragments of verse, profess to deal 
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with nothing but the truth. They have at times seemed likely to 
pay the price of their candour, and have perhaps been rightly de- 
scribed as too realistic for the cold morality of Northern Protestantism. 
Here at any rate is the gentleman’s life as it really was lived, and in 
the life of the modern gentleman history repeats itself. There is 
none of the mawkishness of the erotic poetry of the Roman deca- 
dence. The Greek gentleman is unschooled in artifice: his very 
excesses are half redeemed by their freshness. 

There is the old story of the man and the maid, but the old story 
possesses more than its ordinary interest when it is told by Alcaeus 
and Sappho and in their own words. Alcaeus writes ardently in 
praise of his mistress, “pure, soft-smiling Sappho.” He would speak 
with her, but shame prevents him. The lady replies in his own 
metre, but will take neither his meaning nor his pleasure. Her 
suspicion is conveyed to him in a chilling hypothesis. Shame would 
not prevent him from open speech with her, did he not harbour 
some evil intent or thought. But Sappho herself had to feel that 
love was not so fair as fickle. The scattered fragments of her verse 
are a pathetic chapter of the intensest human passion. The sorrow 
and anguish that are of the essence of love and are mingled with 
love’s enchantment are drawn in sore travail from the soul. There 
is a world of unuttered passion in her complaining of Eros (Gk. owe) : 

yAuKd mixpdy dudxavov Eprerdy 
love, that “ bitter sweet irresistible beast.” 


Cruel? but love makes all that love him well 

As wise as heaven and crueller than hell. 

Me hath love made more bitter towards thee 

Than death toward man ; but were I made as He 
Who hath made all things to break them one by one, 
If my feet trod upon the stars and sun, 

And souls of men as His have always trod, 

God knows I might be crueller than God. ! 


Modern prudery has seen fit to lift its skirts and tread daintily 
by the most beautiful of those sacred relics. Modernism is un- 
speakably shocked at the unconventionality—that is what pricks the 
modern social sense—of such regrets as the following— 


A€duxe piv & veAdva 
wal TiAntades, wéoat 5é 
vixres, mapa 8’ Epyxer’ Spa, 
&yw St udva Kabeddw.? 





1 Swinburne, Anactoria. 
2‘ The moon has set, and the Pleiads, and it is midnight, and the hour goes by, 
but I lie alone.’ 
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This is only a benighted fragment, and perhaps we dare not attempt 
an interpretation of it out of its context; but against it and a few 
others like it have been levelled the venomed lances of outraged 
prudery, and the poor lady has been covered with epithets which 
have little flavour of charity. 

The home of the Lesbian was chosen by nature to be the sacred 
precinct of love. In the white heat of those southern gardens the 
languor of love as the languor of laden flowers settled on all created 
things. Gardens lit with a blaze of colour; fountains that sprayed 
refreshment on the weariness of noontide, orchards where the 
quivering leaves ministered shade and fruit; music of nature that 
never ended, day or night. This was the environment of the poetry 
of passion. 

The verses of Alcaeus read like a prophecy of our Cavalier fore- 
fathers, the gay gentlemen of Oxfordshire who rode well to hounds 
and drew their swords for the king. The storms of politics no less 
than the storms of love have gone to the fashioning of a gentleman. 
And wine, “wine that maketh glad the heart of man,” Alcaeus has 
crowned with a rarer chaplet than the flowers with which he often 
decked the brimming cup. The soldier poet is familiar to our 
history and fiction, especially of the seventeenth century. 

Now, ye wild blades, that make loose inns your stage 
To vapour forth the acts of this sad age, 
Stout Edgehill fight, the Newberries or the West, 
And northern clashes, where you still fought best ; 
Your strange escapes, your dangers void of fear, 
When bullets flew between the head and ear. 
Whether you fought by Damme or the Spirit, 
Of you I speak. 
Naturally their loyalty and their wine were boon companions : 


Bring the bowl which you boast, 
Fill it up to the brim ; 
Tis to him we love most, 
And to all who love him. 
Brave gallants, stand up, 
And avaunt, ye base carles, 
Were there death in the cup, 
Here’s a health to King Charles ! 


The riot of wine mad mirth is preserved in the following verses 
from “ Wine, Women and Song” : 
In the public house to die 
Is my resolution ; 


Let wine to my lips be nigh 
At life’s dissolution ; 
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That will make the angels cry, 
With glad elocution, 

‘* Grant this toper, God on High, 
Grace and absolution.” ! 


A slight discrepancy mars any comparison of Alcaeus with the 
Cavalier poetasters of our own kind. 

Alcaeus was a better poet thana soldier, whereas our poor 
Wildrakes were more nimble with their swords than with their 
verses. When it came to sword play the Lesbian aristocrat sinned 
on the side of prudence ; for, after all, 


He who fights and runs away 
Will live to fight another day. 


But the irresistible “ gentleman of honour,” to meet whom Cromwell 
was hard at work training his tapsters, did better service for his 
sacred Majesty than for the sacred Nine, and it would be no gross 
libel on his rhymes at least to apply to them the second line of the 
old epitaph of— 
Lord Peter, 

Who broke the laws of God and man and metre. 


The love-making of the Greeks varied its intensity and fervour 
with a touch of lighter romance. The campaign was carried on with 
all the arts that a lover could command for the service of his beloved, 
and of all the gentle arts the serenade was the prettiest and most 
attractive. Mr. Symonds imagines the following ode to have been 
sung by an Athenian lover under the window of his Endiades: 


Shine forth, my golden sun, 
My lovely little one! 

Sweet bud of beauty, nursling of heaven’s grace ! 
Thou fairest face 

Of all that bloom upon the smiling earth ! 
Why wilt thou shun 

These words that wake thee to a happier birth, 
Thou thoughtless one? 


Nay, slay me not! but rise ! 
And let thy living eyes 
Be to me as the light 
Which envious night 
For all his clouds and shadows cannot chase away ! 
It is Melanthius cries : 
Arise! Arise ! 
And beam upon him with thy spirit’s day ! 
Nay, ere he dies, 
Be pitiful, and ease 
The languor of his love, Endiades ! 





1J. A. Symonds. (Chatto & Windus, 1884.) 
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It is not hard, either, to find out what were the accessories and 
perquisites of the gentle life. The Athenian gentleman had other 
pleasures besides a well appointed table. For, after all, excellent cakes 
and loaves, wine-bibbing, the wearing of garlands, and a provident 
begetting of children were minor and even sordid cares. No doubt it 
was a pleasant employment to loiter over a dessert of figs and peas 
and beans, to roast myrtle berries and beech nuts at the fire, and to 
taste with the precision of a connoisseur the most delicate Attic 
confectionery ; but if a gentleman was to be something more than an 
epicure and fly the reproach of belonging to a mere “City of Pigs” 
he had to affect a much wider range of interests. A categorical 
enumeration of these would be tedious, but it was the profession of a 
gentleman to admire painting and embroidery, to acquire valuables 
in gold and ivory, to practise the arts and music, to indulge rhapso- 
dists, actors, and dancers. A subsidiary item was an army of tutors, 
wet-nurses, dry-nurses, tire-women, barbers, cooks, and of course 
doctors. 

It was not the genius of the Roman to add much that was 
original to the sentiment, but he strutted pompously in magnificent 
and borrowed plumes. Greece set the fashion, and Rome put on 
the old-fashioned bravery without an attempt at improvisation on 
her own account. At first it sat awkwardly, and was never worn 
without some apology or with an uneasy consciousness of guilt. But 
at length the uneasy feeling passed away and the Roman wore his 
gilded accomplishments with an air of original proprietorship. And 
fine gentlemen there were in plenty, though the idea of gentility was 
cast in a more material and luxurious mould. Moral pedants like 
Cato kept haughtily aloof from contamination with the accursed 
thing, but conservatism of that sort was whimsical and problematic. 
There is no need to search for illustrations of the amours and 
symposium of the Roman gentleman in the erotic poetry of Latin 
literature. The pages of Roman history blaze with his brilliance. 

The infection spread to the Senate and the camp, and a gentle- 
man’s romance hovered over the “ House” and perched upon the 
Imperial Eagles. Pompey, we are told, was so handsome that 
Roman ladies wished to bite him; and modern biographers of the 
great Julius have complained because Ceesar’s good looks and charm- 
ing manners made him the object of malicious scandal which 
involved him in endless complications and impossible intrigues with 
half the married women of Rome! The distracted Cicero at an 
important crisis could do nothing but wring his hands and spitefully 
bemoan the inactivity of his colleague Pompey, who sat speechless 
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in Parliament admiring his fine clothes. And yet Cicero himself 
sedulously cultivated the life of a gentleman, and in his pleadings 
before the jury indulged in rapturous excursions into the fairyland 
of art and fashion, and, fearful lest he should stop short of any one 
accomplishment in the exacting title, with pathetic vanity he took to 
writing poetry. A gentleman poetaster is always a picturesque figure, 
but the father of the fatherland in such an association is as ridiculous 
as Frederick the Great galloping from a lost battle with a quire of bad 
verses in one pocket and a vial of poison in the other. Cicero 
represents what is best in Roman society. He was a novus homo 
and had little to boast of in the zmagines which were the pride and 
glory of the great Patrician houses. After him we have plenty of well 
preserved portraits of the Roman gentleman, but they are such as to 
dazzle and confuse without delighting the eye. The whole is too 
plainly overstudied ; there is a lavishness in detail which vitiates 
the general effect. The excesses of the Greek gentleman were 
picturesque divergences from a prim canon of taste; the excesses 
of the Roman gentleman were only the painful exaggerations of a 
part that was already overdone. 

The gigantic revolution which inaugurated the triumph of the 
Teutonic nations altered social no less than political conditions. It 
was an excellent tonic, which braced a nervous system. enervated 
almost past hope. It seemed at first as if this terrible physic would 
destroy the system with its pitiless ravages, but the wreckage of the 
old constitution harboured vitality enough to support the strong 
infusion of new life. The immediate prototype of the modern 
gentleman occupies an interesting period of transition between the 
old and new schools. Christianity put a new face on many aspects 
of the old Roman civilisation, and from the nature of things it 
played havoc with the traditional sentiment of gentility. And here 
again there is no need to evolve the man of quality from the 
decadent literature of a dotard civilisation, for he is part and parcel 
of history. The life of Augustine is a curious episode in the long 
history of this sentiment of gentility. In a little volume of the 
Confessions there are prefaced categorically the main facts of a life 
full of incident and interest styled “ Compendiosa D. Augustini vita 
cum suis annorum notis.”! Under the precipua facta is a statement 
of his conversion which marks an interesting division—“ Tandem 
coelesti voce percussus convertitur.” It is interesting because previous 
to the “ percussion ” which effected his conversion he appears to have 


1 Augustini Confessionum Libri Tredecim. Parisiis :apud Roger et F. Chernovitz. 
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typified the gentleman of the later Latin culture. He “ professes” 
rhetoric at Carthage, and pays overmuch respect to astrology ; he 
repairs to Rome; later he professes the ar/em oratoriam, falls under 
the influence of Ambrose, and is gathered im sinum Ecclesia 
catholice, Under the lenz of an ascetic, and especially an ascetic 
taking posterity for his father confessor, the virtues and vices of 
the gentleman are viewed with little discrimination and dismissed 
with scant respect. 

On the vanity of elegant accomplishments he delivers himself 
thus: “Seducebamur et seducebamus, falsi atque fallentes in variis 
cupiditatibus, et palam fer doctrinas, guas liberales vocant, occulte 
autem falso nomine religionis ; hic superbi, ibi superstitiosi, ubique 
vani. Hac popularis gloriae sectantes inanitatem, usque ad theatricos 
plausus et contentiosa carmina, et agonem, coronarum foenearum, et 
spectaculorum nugas, et intemperantiam libidinum.” In the fourth 
book he asks with the indignation of rhetoric what the ten categories 
of Aristotle had availed him when a pupil under a Carthaginian 
master, who is humorously described lecturing with extraordinary 
vigour, “ buccis typho crepantibus ”! He lays it rather bitterly to the 
charge of the liberal arts that they did not save him from the lust of 
the flesh: “ Et quid mihi proderat, quod omnes libros artium quas 
liberales vocant, tunc nequissimus malarum cupiditatum servus, per 
me ipsum legi et intellexi, quoscumque legere potui ?” 

But after his conversion and baptism he still retains his old 
gesthetic tastes, and in his most ecstatic moments he confesses how 
deeply the swell of mighty music moved him: “Quantum flevi 
in hymnis et canticis tuis, suave sonantis Ecclesiz tuze vocibus 
commotus acriter! Voces illz influebant auribus meis, et eliqua- 
batur veritas tua in cor meum ; et exzstuabat inde affectus pietatis, 
et currebant lacryme, et bene mihi erat cum eis.” 

Speaking of the pleasures of the ear in a similar strain he 
confesses his partiality : ‘‘ Aliquando enim plus mihi videor honoris eis 
tribuere quam decet ; dum ipsis sanctis dictis religiosius, et ardentius 
sentio moveri animos nostros in flammam pietatis, cum ita cantantur, 
quam si non ita cantarentur.” 

To be sure the reason of his commendation is a pious one: 
** Adducor . . . cantandi consuetudinem approbare in ecclesia ; ut per 
oblectamenta aurium infirmior animus in affectum pietatis assurgat.” 

He bridles himself also against the temptations of the eye, and 
in his enumeration of these he is evidently taking a retrospective 
glance at his own former tastes. The passage is well worth quoting, 
and is in his usual ornate and abundant style. “ Quam innumerabilia, 
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variis artibus et opificiis, in vestibus, calceamentis, vasis, et cujusque 
modi fabricationibus, picturis etiam diversisque figmentis, atque his 
usum necessarium atque moderatum et piam significationem longe 
transgredientibus, addiderunt homines ad illecebras oculorum !” 
The modern gentleman of our own land will remember with 
pride that he does not derive his title exclusively from the social 
virtues of Hellenism. There was an aboriginal substrate which 
provided the nursery for a more pretentious importation. Before 
the Roman soldier or the Roman culture had passed into these islands 
there were gentlefolk of a sort, people of quality with an innate 
sensibility of the finer things around them. Men of letters like 
Herodian or Dion Cassius were at pains to give a studied misrepre- 
sentation of the distant islanders. A patriotic Scotsman attributes 
to pardonable superstition such descriptions of the Caledonian of 
Roman times as include him in a species of “ semi-aquatic animal, 
who passed the greater portion of his time swimming in the lochs.” 
Greek romance and the tales of far-travelled men boldly dis- 
coursed of one-footed folk and of strange fantasies in the royal line 
of Thule. “They” (the ancients), says Gibbon, “sometimes amused 
their fancy by filling the vacant spaces with headless men, or rather 
monsters, with horrid and cloven-footed satyrs, with fabulous 
centaurs, and with human pigmies, who waged a bold and doubtful 
warfare against the cranes.” Of fiction and fairy tale of this sort 
nothing can be made ; all we have to go upon in the way of conjec- 
ture are the Ajokkenmoddings or kitchen middens, the relics of the 
Drift Age, yet even this prehistoric epoch has its affinity with the 
later ages of culture. ‘ Even if many links in the chain that binds 
the present to the past be lost, notwithstanding the facility with 
which the Scot has been credited for constructing a pedigree, we 
have doubtless his living representative among us still, were we only 
acute enough to discover him.”' A rudimentary conception of art 
expressed itself in homely and natural fashion. Lubbock speaks of 
the passion for self-ornamentation as prevailing among the lowest, as 
much as if not more than among the more civilised races of man- 
kind.2 Another historian finds in the beads and amulets of the 
gravel deposits, in the charnel houses of a rude and hoary antiquity, 
in the rudely ornamented urns, in the axe-heads of exquisite work- 
manship, in the mouldering relics of the funeral feast, an expression 
of the ambition to realise one’s strength in the contemplation of the 
work of one’s hands, an impressive monitor “that so it has been 


1 Mackinnon, Culture in Early Scotland, 
2 Origin of Civilisation. 
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from of yore, for the same soul moves in primeval savage and 
modern philosopher, though it reveals itself aftera different fashion.” 

The West slowly took the impression of Roman culture. It 
passed from Gaul to the British shores ; and for long it was accounted 
the fascination of a magic for the undoing of liberty, a delicious but 
resistless power. That Thule possessed a professor for itself is 
probably no more than the fancy of Martial and Juvenal, but that 
Britain was the conquest of the Gallic schoolmaster is one side of 
sober truth. 

It would be idle to look for any great refinement of taste among 
a wild untamed people who were as yet only the bewildered 
spectators of an invader who came with stranger and more potent 
weapons than the sword and flaming brand. When at length the 
glory of the new culture and the religion of Christ had stirred them 
to emulation, they turned to the building of abiding monuments, 
which with their grave and decorous proportions were the silent 
prophets of the triumphs of western architecture. The genius and 
culture of every age have studied to reproduce themselves in 
the elegance and magnificence of public buildings. ‘“ L’archi- 
tecture a été jusqu’au quinziéme siécle le registre principal de 
Yhumanité . . . toute idée populaire comme toute loi religieuse 
a eu ses monuments; le genre humain enfin n’a rien pensé 
d’important qu’il ne lait écrit en pierre . . . L’architecture est le 
grand livre de l’humanité, l’expression principale de l’homme & ses 
divers états de développement, soit comme force, soit comme 
intelligence.”! 

Romance has made King Arthur the centre of a large cycle of 
legends, and the character of the king has been woven at the poet’s 
pleasure and fancy to wear well on soldier, saint, or gentleman. He 
was born of some ancient God, the idol of bardic enthusiasm, but 
under the hand of Geoffrey rose into splendid prominence in 
medizval romance. At the end of the twelfth century, when a historian 
had to clothe his thoughts in language suitable to the exacting taste 
of the gentle life, Joceline, the monk of Furness Abbey, made a 
biography of the less shadowy figure of Kentigern. It was his 
business to present to his readers not so much a saint as the hero of 
a modern novel, ‘‘ to clothe so precious a treasure, if not in gold tissue 
and silk at least in clean linen.” Of Kentigern himself nothing can 
be known with any certainty : it is doubtful if his rigid asceticism 
would fall in with the easy sentiments of the gay gentleman in orders 
a span of centuries later. His chatty biographer records of him that 


1 Victor Hugo, Notre-Dame de Paris. 
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“the sight or touch of the most beautiful maiden had no more effect 
upon him than the hardest flint.” For the age of the biographer we 
expect this was a most unpalatable reminiscence—even of a saint. 

We are not surprised to find that the Celtic monk savoured more 
of the gentleman than the Calvinistic Puritan. He tempered his 
piety with that cool sense of refreshment which King James sighed 
for in the Presbyterianism of his Northern Kingdom. The Celt 
indulged the human passion for ornament, and his piety glowed 
from an environment dainty and delicate with a hundred and one 
pleasing trifles. ‘Even yet,” says Dr. Mackinnon, “it requires no 
small courage on the part of the candidate for the favour of a Presby- 
terian congregation to appear on the day of the preaching match with 
a ring on his finger! I have known more than one aspirant for a 
parish who was prudent enough to denude himself of this emblem of 
worldliness, and carry it in his vest pocket for the occasion.” But those 
innocent concessions to refined habits of living did nothing to 
traduce the Celtic monk from the purpose of his calling. By an 
ingenious trick of plastic art, the representations of Pagan mytho- 
logy were enlisted in the service of the Christian Church. The 
gorgeous bestiaries of the Middle Ages are traceable to the cultivation 
of morality by the symbolism of animal life. The centaurs and 
winged genii were but the old Pagan pictures set in a new frame. 
Orpheus was rapidly converted into the Good Shepherd, and the 
dragon which guarded Andromeda made a tolerable whale of sufficient 
capacity at least for Jonah. That immortal allegory, richly sculp- 
tured, served the ecclesiastics well when speech was helpless before 
the great mysteries of religion. It may have been a little crude, but 
as a symbol of the resurrection the interpretation was unmistakable 
and irresistible. Those who wish ‘to harvest all the attainable 
information of a bygone culture must examine with their own eyes 
the quaint museum of curios that tell their own story of the gentle: 
life of the dark centuries. 


EPILOGUE. 


The eighteenth century, the century of gentlemen, is most represen- 
tative of the style and sentiment of modern gentility. The preceding 
centuries contented themselves rather with conning isolated lessons 
learned from the old schools of fashion and culture. There is to be 
found a curious gentry in the pages of history and romance; a 
robuster sort typified by Duke’ Humphrey of Gloucester, a man of 
letters who combirted ‘his bookish tastes with a genius for intrigue 
in politics and the embarrassments of love. There are the gentle 
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pilgrims of Chaucer’s creation, who rode upon a day to Canterbury in 
all the bravery in which the observant worldly wise poet set them 
forth. There are the bold knights who could pay the prettiest com- 
pliments to the Virgin Queen, and win or lose a fortune in the high 
seas with the reckless gaiety of the pirate who was nothing if not a 
gentleman. There are the knavish gentlemen of history like 
Wharton, whose manners were shining and irresistible, who was 
nevertheless, in the conceit of the old Tory, “the most universal 
villain I ever knew ”—the Satan of apostate Whiggism. 

But my Lord Chesterfield of the eighteenth century is the best epi- 
logue of the fine sentiment. He gathers together all the subject matter 
pertaining to it, and presents his son with the ethics of gentility in a 
body of precise and terse laws. In his advice there is a punctilious- 
ness that would bear comparison with Aristotle, though further com- 
parison is impossible in the matter of morals. Such comments as 
the following must have a familiar ring to those who are on much 
less intimate terms with Aristotle’s Ethics than with their Bible: 
“To conclude this article : never walk fast in the street, which is a 
mark of vulgarity, ill befitting the character of a gentleman or a man 
of fashion, though it may be tolerable in a tradesman ;” or, “In my 
mind there is nothing so illiberal and so ill bred as audible laughter. It 
is low buffoonery, or silly accidents, that always excite laughter ; and that 
is what people of sense or breeding should show themselves above.” 
It was Chesterfield’s experience, he tells his son, that virtue to keep 
. its lustre must be polished like gold. But the furbished virtues must 
shower their blandishments on all, not merely on “shining and dis- 
tinguished figures, such as ministers, wits, and beauties.” The com- 
mon run of ugly women and middling men were to be courted with the 
sameassiduity, for that was the price of popularity and general applause. 
Mauvaise honte;was productive only of bitter animosities. “I have 
been in this case, and often wished an obscure acquaintance at the 
devil for meeting and taking notice of me, when I was in what I 
thought and called fine company.” But the results he found were 
unpleasant. Music, to be sure, was a liberal art, but a man piping 
himself at“a concert was in degradation. A gentleman should pay 
the fiddler, but never fiddle himself! His observation on the osten- 
tation of learning is very shrewd and discerning: “Wear your 
learning likelyour watch, in a private pocket, and do not pull it out, 
and strike it, merely to show that you have one.” Polished and 
shining manners are prelude and burden of the strain; but nothing 
overmuch, mannered;or moralled. ‘“ We may shine,” says my lord, 
‘like the sun in the temperate zone, without scorching.” 

DANIEL JOHNSTON. 











THE RED KING'S DREAM. 


“If he left off dreaming,” Tweedledee retorted, ‘‘ you’d be nowhere. You're 
only a sort of thing in his dream. If that king was to wake you’d go out like a 
candle.”— Thro’ the Looking Glass. 


IGHT’S hush—and all the deep blush roses pale, 
The valley steeped in dew, and o’er the hill 

(Crown’d with dark firs) a shrouding, misty veil— 

One watching o’er the scene, where all is still, 
And seems but to exist for those lone eyes 

Now keeping vigil. Low there sets the star 
Which brightly lit the azure ev’ning skies, 

And some faint streak of grey, from East afar, 
Tells of a morning when the world will be 

Not for one watch alone, but brightly gleam 
For many ; and there dawns reality— 

Or are we always phantoms in a dream ? 


Whose dream? My dream? Surely the dream is mine 
Here, in the silence. Yet, at waking day, 

Love! I would rather that the dream was thine 
Than I without thee walked Love’s living way ! 

Thy dream ! But then at this calm hush, when night 
Broods o’er still sleeping day, life’s mysteries 

Seem nearer, truer, than the deeds of light— 
My soul and thine alike as part of these. 

Our dream? Then, waking, shall each cease to be ? 
With dawn of day the rose is deeper hue ; 

When day shall dawn will not my love for thee 
Know all that source of truth whence comes the true ? 


O Red King, dreaming ! what are we and ours 
If thou dost wake ? And even what are we 
Whilst thou dost slumber thro’ our living hours? 

And what #s life, and what reality ? 
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All that we Anow is change. The fact of seeing 
Stamps it but passing shadow, which may last 

One year or many ; but it’s changeful being, 
So late the future, soon must be the past. 

Thou wak’st, we pass away—but passing where ? 
Going out. But what zs outside? Dies the flame: 

And has earth passed with that one flick’ring flare ? 
Did the faint rushlight give the world a name? 





Comes there a colour o’er the rose—a sound 
Where hang the creepers in untrain’d array, 
Festoon’d for feather’d homes ; a rustling sound 
Of wings, to flap the freshen’d air of day. 
The chill stream bathes the feet of rising dawn, 
The river bird knows where the rushes bend 
With Morning’s breath, the dew be-tassell’d awn, 
Her pink-tipped fingers raise and greeting send 
From rosy lips o’er all the earth. Dost still 
Slumber adown the wood, strange, sleeping King? 
There is a golden glow o’er yonder hill, 
And at thy feet hath sprung the fairy ring 
From warm, moist earth, which all thy dreams have made 
Enchanted ground. Then, if I, dream-form’d, rove 
Only while thou art here in slumber laid, 
Dream thou of Earth’s one dream of Heaven—Zove ! 





I am but living in that dream? I care 
For that not one spent petal of the rose— 
So where I am my love is also there ! 
Then let the Red King’s eyes in slumber close. 
Or if he wake and we are outside? Well— 
We are outside ‘ogether, and dim space 
Has no black darkness. In a dream, to dwell 
With Love were worth full many firmer place ! 
The pines stand sentinel to guard this way, 
The cup-moss here is at its loveliest. 
Dream on! The cold cares of prosaic day 
May gain a glamour from this couch of rest. 


The waters thro’ the cold, dull afternoon 
Flow on. The sunny ripple comes again. 
The silver beams of Autumn’s harvest moon 
Will follow long dark nights. And what is gain 
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Is loss so soon—how do we even dare 
To think that such is life—in truth and all? 
The flitting shadows mock us everywhere, 
There is no answer to the spirit call 
For substance, O! Red King, I kiss thy brow, 
Sleep on! For thou hast dream’d sweet dreams for me, 
And what was not sweet I forgive thee now— 
’Tis such a fraction of eternity 
Thy slumber takes. Yet would I pray thee, sleep, 
Dream on! For'sometimes waking is a sorrow ; 
While in ¢4zs dream, I know, but shadows weep, 
But cannot tell who weeps in that to-morrow ! 


E. M. RUTHERFORD, 
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TABLE TALK. 


A Ho.ipay SuGcEsTION. 

O those (including, as I hope, the majority of my readers) who do 
not find the slaughter of grouse or any other form of destruc- 
tion an indispensable accompaniment of a holiday, and who have not 
mapped out schemes of Alpine climbing or seaside ablution, and yet 
feel it incumbent on them to quit London for awhile—a duty or 
obligation which weighs lightly on me—let me commend the 
revisiting of some group of our English cathedral churches. Of 
course, I do not prohibit an exploration of the whole. Nowhere, to 
my thinking, can repose be found more peaceful, or more enchanted, 
than in a quiet cathedral close with the daws swarming around 
the towers and clamouring without disturbing the calm. Mine 
is a zeal without knowledge. I am shamefully ignorant of archi- 
tecture of all sorts, and especially of ecclesiastical architecture, yet 
I know no form of man’s work that appeals to me so directly and 
so strongly. I do not think I could bear to live the rest of my life 
in a place such as Wells, Lichfield, or Ely, as I would scarcely on 
any conditions forswear the intellectual collision and unrest of 
London. Yet I am not sure that to do so, to spend one’s life drink- 
ing in and absorbing, so to speak, every phase of beauty and delight 
to be drawn from one Gothic building, such as Wells, would not be 
as pleasurable and remunerative as retiring, as Byron suggests, to the 

desert for a dwelling-place, 


With one fair spirit for my minister. 


For every cathedral church, and I know all that are within practical 
reach in Western Europe, has a physiognomy as distinct as that of a 
beloved woman. There may be rhapsody in the comparison, but 
there is no irreverence. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRAL CHURCHES. 
ET the reader summon up his memories, for I will not assume 
that there is one who cannot do so, of Durham, York, and 
Lincoln, of Peterborough, Norwich, and Ely, of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford, of Canterbury, of Salisbury, of Winches- 
ter, of Exeter, of Wells, and say, if he dares, which he likes best. I 
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use no qualifying adjective concerning these edifices, since, in fact, I 
lack the courage soto do. The language of eulogy seems weak and 
powerless to characterise our superb fanes. It seems to me as if any 
one of them might justify a life’s devotion, and there are, I believe, 
those who dwell beside them who yield them such. I am willing to 
admit the claims of edifices such as are to be seen in Rouen, 
Amiens, Rheims, Paris, Orleans, Bourges, and Chartres, some of 
them, perhaps, more brilliant than anything that we can show. But 
our English architects seem to have consciously or unconsciously 
absorbed the influence of English surroundings, and our English 
churches have a reposeful beauty which I find nowhere else. Let the 
reader pardon me an outburst in which I do not often indulge. The 
summer brings with it “immortal longings,” and I would like to 
infect one here and there of my readers with the notion of breathing 
the balmy atmosphere of the English close, and contemplating once 
more the glories of an English cathedral. 


A SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


FRIEND of mine, a scholar of high position and editor of 

a well-known literary periodical, suggests the formation of 
a society for the protection of the English language, and surely 
something of the kind seems to be needed. In presence of the 
assaults made upon it by those who should be its defenders, it 
calls for protectors as loudly as do the children, animals, and birds 
which we are always trying to defend. Possessors of one of the 
nobiest and richest tongues that man has devised or obtained, we 
treat it with neglect equally incomprehensible and shameful. It 
is painful to contrast the cultivation of style which prevails in 
France and extends to Spain, Italy, and Belgium, with the neglect, 
almost amounting to contempt, exhibited in England. Ignorance 
and rapidity of production are responsible for the slovenliness of 
much of our Press work. It would be futile, however, to pretend 
that the writers for the Press are the only offenders. Scarcely 
one of our producers of history, science, or Jed/es dettres is there that 
extends the slightest consideration or homage to our language. 
Most of them, indeed, might almost be charged with mangling 
purposely the bosom from which they draw their sustenance, 


Respect Paip TO ENGLISH IN Past TIMEs, 
T was not always thus. In those Tudor times in which our 
language took the shape, lovely and majestic, it has long borne, 
and still at times exhibits, men prized it as 
The richest treasure that our wit affords, 
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In lines which should live for ever in men’s hearts, Samuel Daniel, 
the poet, animated by a fine spirit of prophecy, asks— 


Or should we, carelesse, come behinde the rest 

In powre of wordes, that goe before in worth, 
Whereas our accent, equall to the best, 

Is able greater wonders to bring forth : 
When all that ever hotter spirits exprest 

Comes bettred by the patience of the North ? 
And who, in time, knowes whither we may send 

The treasure of our tongue, to what strange shores 
This gaine of our best glory shall be sent, 

T’ enrich vnknowing Nations with our stores ? 
What worlds in th’ yet vnforméd Occident 

May come refin’d with th’ accents that are ours? 
Or, who can tell for what great worke in hand 
The greatnes of our Stile is now ordain’d ? 


I quote, not as I fear for the first time, though it is very long 
since I used them, these words, the beauty and justice of which can- 
not easily be over-praised, using for the purpose, since the poem 
whence they are taken, “‘ Musophilus,” is not even now easily acces- 
sible in a modern form, the edition of 1602. The mission of our 
tongue is not yet accomplished, and beside the “ unformed Occi- 
dent,” with which men’s minds in Daniel’s time were filled, we are 
spreading the “accents that are ours” over “the gorgeous East,” 
and over an austral world of which Daniel never dreamed. Who 
shall limit the extent or the sway of our language? Who also dares 
talk of the greatness of our (modern) style, or dream of foreign 
nations being “ refined” by such accents as we now use? 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 








